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THE published letters of distinguished 
men make, as you are aware, an im- 
portant branch of English literature. 
To m»ntion a few only, and those dis- 
tinctively literary men, how much 
poorer should we be if we had not 
inherited the letters of Pope and Swift, 
of Walpole, Cowper, Gray, and Byron, 
and, in our own day, of Dickens and 
Carlyle. The letters of these, and 
others you will recall, form indeed a 
limited literature, and for that reason 
perhaps, like the Sibylline Books, will 
be ever more and more treasured. For 
letter-writing (of the kind that sur- 
vives) began late, and I think we may 
safely predict will (to use the famous 
apology made by Charles Lamb at the 
India House) make up for coming 
late by going away early. Letters of 
the kind we have in view—those 
written to relations, and friends and 
associates in the writer’s work or other 
of his interests—began to be regularly 
preserved only about the beginning of 
last century. There were doubtless 
interesting and charming letters ex- 
changed between men in the centuries 
before—indeed we know of many such 
—but with few exceptions they have 
perished. The reason is a simple one. 
In early days, letters were scarce be- 
cause they were so difficult to send. In 
these later days (it sounds paradoxical), 
they are getting rarer just because 
they are so easy to send. For as 
there are “ books that are no books ” 
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(Biblia a-Biblia), so there are “ letters”’ 
(to be counted by the million) that 
are “no letters,” in any sense that 
literature or art can recognise. In 
these days of ours, they must be per- 
sons of a rare self-command and force 
of character who habitually write let- 
ters that, however well they may serve 
the purpose for which they were 
written, the world will not willingly 
let die. , 

There are of course many reasons 
for this—the cheapness of postage and 
the multiplication of posts among the 
chief. The singular increase in the 
number of magazines and reviews 
clamorous for anything that a writer 
of repute-will send them—which causes 
that the clever and charming things, 
which a hundred years ago would have 
gone into a letter, now become “ copy,” 
and go into a printed article or essay 
—supplies another reason. The in- 
creasing wear and tear of life, reducing 
leisure and making brevity in letter- 
writing a primary consideration, sup- 
plies a third. At the same time it 
is to be remembered that there have 
been persons endowed with a peculiar 
faculty for expressing their best talent 
and noblest selves in this particular 
form, and as there have been, so 
there may be again. Let us hope for 
the best. 

It is an interesting theme, but I 
must pass it by, to dwell with you 
upon one notable and charming prac- 
tiser of the art—the unpremeditated 
art, to use Shelley’s phrase, of familiar 
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letter-writing. The letters of Lamb 
have a great variety of interest for 
us. Taken together and read in order, 
they form of themselves an auto- 
biography. Of his childhood and 
youth; his school-time and his holiday 
seasons ; his family and his home sur- 
roundings ; and the books that trained 
and fostered his genius—of all these 
things the ‘ Essays of Elia’ tell us 
fully, and his letters complete the 
story. They begin in the year that 
he came of age, 1796, and with a few 
regrettable intervals, not easy to ex- 
plain, they continue in regular order 
until within a few days of his death, 
eight-and-thirty years after. I can- 
not recall any incident in his life (or 
Mary’s, which is the same thing) that 
the letters do not deal with. All the 
joys and sorrows of their “dual lone- 
liness’’—all their literary pursuits, 
with the attendant triumphs or dis- 
appointments—will be found chro- 
nicled there. There is not one of the 
many sides of his singularly composite 
being that does not come in turn to 
the front. Every mood is reflected, 
from the deep anguish of family be- 
reavement to the lightest vein of 
raillery, and even the most rollicking 
horse-play. For Lamb wrote differ- 
ently to different persons. This is as 
it should be. Letters, to be worth 
anything, should tell us something 
about the person they are written to. 
If a writer is in genuine sympathy with 
his correspondent, the letter inevitably 
reflects something of the nature of the 
friend addressed. And then, what a 
circle of friends and intimates Charles 
Lamb was privileged to have! Other 
famous collections of letters in our 
literature are memorable because of 
the writer, and derive but little 
interest from the persons addressed. 
Take those of the poet Cowper, per- 
haps the closest parallel in kind with 
Lamb’s, and among the most fasci- 
nating and delightful reading in our 
literature. What do we know or care 
about young Mr. Unwin, or Mr. Hill, 
or even about Hayley or the Rev. Mr. 
Newton? They are really only fami- 
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liar to us at all because Cowper num- 
bered them among his correspondents. 
So also, I think most of you know the 
name of Mason chiefly through Gray’s 
letters, and Sir Horace Mann mainly 
through Walpole’s. But think of the 
chief names in the roll of Lamb’s letter- 
writing friends—Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Manning, Leigh Hunt, 
and Hazlitt; not to mention Bernard 
Barton, Godwin, Barry Cornwall, 
and Thomas Hood. And, as I have 
said, Lamb wrote differently to these 
different friends. Those who know 
and love his letters from long fami- 
liarity can recognise this variety of 
touch—even when the subjects of the 
letters are nearly akin—as he gossips 
with Coleridge or Manning, with 
Southey or Barton. 

I do not know that I can do better 
than illustrate from the letters them- 
selves some of the rarer and more 
noticeable faculties of Lamb, And it 
is remarkable, as I have elsewhere 
observed, that the intellectual ac- 
complishment which asserts itself 
earliest is just that which ordinarily 
it takes years, with their increas- 
ing experience and wider reading 
and study, to mature—I mean the 
critical faculty. Lamb’s earliest let- 
ters that have survived begin when 
he was just of age, and his two chief 
correspondents for the next three years 
were young men like himself—one his 
old schoolfellow, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, three years his senior, and the 
other, whom he had come to know 
through Coleridge, and who was as- 
sociated with Coleridge by so many 
close ties, Robert Southey. All three 
were starting on a literary career, full 
of ambition: two of them with the 
intention of making it their profes- 
sion, the other, happily for himself, 
settling down to that desk in Leaden- 
hall which was to prove (though he 
knew it not) his best blessing and 
safeguard for thirty years to come. 
Apart from the family matters—sad 
and terrible they were—discussed in 
these letters, the chief topics dealt with 
are literary and critical. Coleridge and 
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Southey forward to their friend their 
verses, their lyrics and eclogues, for 
his opinion and suggestions ; and he in 
turn submits to them his sonnets 
and elegies, plaintive and tender after 
his model, William Lisle Bowles. 
Coleridge and Southey, each endowed 
wth a poetic gift far stronger and 
richer than Lamb’s, yet at once recog- 
nise in their companion—no uhiversity 
man like themselves, lowly in his 
home and traditions, humble in his 
life’s occupation—this rare and precious 
gift of critical insight. These earliest 
letters of Lamb show how amply jus- 
tified was their confidence in his 
powers. If the art of poetical criti- 
cism could be made matter of instruc- 
tion, I know no better introduction to 
the study than these scattered criti- 
cisms of his, first upon Coleridge and 
Southey’s verse, and afterwards upon 
Wordsworth’s, and generally upon all 
poetry, ancient and modern, quoted or 
referred to incidentally in these fami- 
liar letters. Lamb was among the 
first to detect the great powers of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth before the 
wit of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ and ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ had 
done their utmost to crush those 
writers, and while the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews were yet un- 
born. This boy of twenty-one was 
already showing that, together with 
the keenest eye for the weaker side 
of these poetical reformers, with a 
true humorist’s enjoyment of what 
was absurd or puerile in their methods, 
that enjoyment in no way disturbed 
his appreciation of their genius. With 
all his prejudices and ;etulances (and 
Lamb had plenty of these) the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his critical 
power is its width and its versatility. 
The deepest of all his literary affec- 
tions, that for Milton, no more inter- 
fered with his intense enjoyment of 
Pope, than did his delight in Pope 
delay for an instant his recognising 
the value of Cowper and Burns and 
their successors. Lamb is our best 
and wholesomest example of that rare 
ability to value and enjoy one great 
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literary school without at the same 
time disparaging its opposites. And 
he had that even rarer ability to 
recognise that the same writer often 
rises above himself, and often sinks 
below it. These early letters to Cole- 
ridge are full of proofs of this. He 
laughs as frankly at what was namby- 
pamby in Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
as he descants with genuine enthu- 
siasm on the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ and 
the ‘Lines written above Tintern 
Abbey.’ He anticipates, curiously 
‘enough, the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ in parody- 
ing Southey and Coleridge’s “ dac- 
tylics” on the ‘Soldier’s Wife,’ which 
Coleridge had sent him in a letter in 
the summer of 1796: “ What shall I 
say,” he replies, “to your dactyls? 
They are what you would call good 
per se, but a parody on some of ’em is 
just now suggesting itself, and you 
shall have it rough and unlicked; I 
mark with figures the lines parodied : 


‘“* 4. Sorely your dactyls do drag along limp- 
footed. 
5. Sad is the measure that hangs a clog 
round ’em so. 
6. Meagre and languid, proclaiming its 
wretchedness. 
1. Weary, unsatisfied, not a little sick of 
‘em. 
11. Cold is my tired heart, I have no charity. 
2. Painfully trav’lling thus over the rugged 
road, 
7. O begone, measure, half Latin, half Eng- 
lish then. 
12. Dismal your dactyls are, God help ye, 
rhyming ones!” 


Many of you wilil recall how irre- 
sistibly these unfortunate “ experi- 
ments in metre” by poor Southey 
appealed to the parodying-instinct of 
his enemies, Canning and Frere both 
had their fling at them in the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin ;’ Byron has his allusion in 
the familiar line, 


**God help thee, Southey, and thy readers 
too:” 


but Lamb, you see, had been before 

them, and yet, because he was an all- 

round, and not a one-sided critic, he 

passed for a blind worshipper of the 

young Jacobins. ‘“ Messrs. Lamb and 
Mm 2 
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Lloyd,” says Byron in a note to the 
mention of their names in ‘ English 
Bards,’ “the most ignoble followers of 
Southey and Co.” How little he knew! 

Or again, notice the following curi- 
ous criticism and prediction concerning 
a too-well known effusion of Coleridge’s. 
In 1796 Coleridge had published his 
first little volume of poems. At the 
end of that year a second edition is in 
preparation, and its author is consult- 
ing Lamb as to what poems are to be 
retained from the former, and what new 
ones are to be added. Coleridge was 
(oddly enough) for omitting the musi- 
cal and buoyant stanzas imitated from 
Ossian, called the ‘ Complaint of Nina- 
thoma,’ and beginning, 


** How long will ye round me be swelling, 
O ye blue-tumbling waves of the sea?’ 


and Lamb earnestly pleads for their 
being allowed to stand: 

**Let me protest strongly against your re- 
jecting the ‘Complaint of Ninathoma,’ on 
page 86. The words, I acknowledge, are 
Ossian’s, but you have added to them the 
‘music of Caril.’ If a vicarious substitute be 
wanting, sacrifice (and ‘twill be a piece of self- 
denial foo) the ‘Epitaph on an Infant,’ of 
which its author seems so proud, so tenacious. 
Or if your heart be set on perpetuating the 
four-line wonder, I'll tell you what to do: 
Sell the copyright of it at once to a country 
statuary ; commence, in this manner—Death’s 
prime poet-laureate ; and let your verses be 
adopted in every village round, instead of 
those hitherto famous ones, 

‘* « Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain.’” 
You will not need telling that Lamb 
referred to the quatrain, 
‘** Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 
Death came with timely care,” 


to which Coleridge had allotted a 
whole page of his former edition, and 
of which he had indeed shown himself 
“tenacious,” for it had already appeared 
twice before, in the ‘ Morning Post’ 
and in the ‘Watchman.’ Coleridge 
was, perhaps, a little nettled at his 
friend's frank criticism, for he rejected 
‘Ninathoma’ (though he restored it 
in later editions) and retained the 
epitaph. But Lamb’s playful predic- 
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tion was destined to be fulfilled. No 
country statuary ever secured a mono- 
poly of the lines, but they will be 
found, as you know, in almost every 
churchyard in the kingdom. 

So far we have only discovered that 
Lamb possessed that easy and common 
critical faculty which detects the weak- 
nesses of a writer; but side by side 
may be found abundant proof that he 
recognised at once the strength and 
value of the new poetry, while other 
critics were only perplexed by its 
novelty and uncertain what to think. 
In 1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge 
published their little joint volume, the 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ containing among 
other now familiar and classic poems, 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ Even Southey, 
it appears, was offended by Coleridge’s 
masterpiece, and Lamb writes to him, 
in November of that year, to remon- 
strate : 

‘Tf you wrote that review in ‘ Critical Re- 
view,’ | am sorry you are so sparing of praise 
to the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ ; so far from calling 
it, as you do, with some wit but more severity, 
‘A Dutch attempt, &e., &e.,’ I call it a right 
English attempt, and a successful one, to de 
throne German sublimity. You have selected 
a passage fertile in unmeaning miracles, but 
have passed by fifty passages as miraculous as 
the miracles they celebrate. I never so deeply 
felt the pathetic as in that part, 

‘ A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware.’ 
It stung me into high pleasure, through suf- 
ferings. Lloyd does not like it; his head is 
too metaphysical, and your taste too correct ; 
at least, I must allege something against you 
both to excuse my own dotage— 

‘So lonely 'twas, that God Himself 

Scarce seeméd there to be.’ 
But you allow some elaborate beauties—you 
should have extracted ’em. The ‘Ancient 
Mariner’ plays more tricks with the mind 
than that last poem, which is yet one of the 
finest written.” 


, 


“That last poem,” here referred 
to, is no other than the immortal 
poem of Wordsworth’s, which had 
been placed last in the little joint 
volume—the ‘Lines written above 
Tintern Abbey.’ The world was long 


in making up its mind on the subject, 
for the professional reviewers of that 
day would have nothing to say to it; 











but Lamb’s judgment has prevailed, 
that most assuredly among England’s 
finest poems is that which contains 
the lines, 

‘* For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


But Lamb could do more, as a critic, 
than see the ridiculous on the one 
hand, and the sublime oa che other. 
He could judge of details, and he could 
discriminate, Two years after this 
letter to Southey Wordsworth brought 
out a second volume of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ and sent it to Lamb, who 
writes back : 


‘**Thanks for your letter and present. I had 
alrealy borrowed your second volume. What 
most pleases me are, ‘the Song of Lucy’ [he 
means, of course, ‘Lucey Grey’]; Simon’s 
sickly daughter, in the ‘Sexton,’ made me 
cry. Next to these are the description of the 
continuous echoes in the story of ‘Joanna’s 
Laugh,’ when the mountains and all the 
scenery absolutely seem alive ; and that fine 
Shakespearian character of the ‘happy man’ 
in the ‘ Brothers :’ 

— That creeps about the fieids 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Write Fool upon his forehead.’ 

I will mention one more—the delicate and 

curious feeling in the wish for the ‘ Cumberland 

Beggar’ that he may have about him the 

melody of birds, altho’ he hear them not. 

Here the mind knowingly passes a fiction upon 

herself, first substituting her own feelings 

for the Beggar’s, and, in the same breath, de- 
tecting the fallacy, will not part with the wish. 

The ‘ Poet’s Epitaph’ is disfigured, to my 

taste, by the common satire upon parsons and 

lawyers in the beginning, and the coarse 
epithet of ‘ pin-point’ in the sixth stanza.” 


I may interrupt Charles Lamb for a 


moment to tell you that Wordsworth 
originally wrote the stanza thus, 


‘* Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 

O turn aside,—and take, I pray, 
That he below may rest in peace, 
Thy pin-point of a soul away.” 
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Whether owing to Lamb’s objection 
here made or not, in subsequent edi- 
tions Wordsworth altered it to the 
shape in which all his readers know it, 


‘* Thy ever-dwindling soul away.” 


* All the rest,” Lamb proceeds, “ is 
eminently good, and your own.” I 
must not quote further from this 
remarkable letter, except to cite this 
just and admirable remark, “I am 
sorry that Coleridge has christened 
his ‘Ancient Mariner’ ‘A Poet’s 
Reverie’; it is as bad as Bottom the 
Weaver's declaration that he is not a 
lion, but only the scenical representa- 
tion of a lion. What new idea is 
gained by this title, but one subversive 
of all credit—which the tale should 
force upon us—of its truth?” Cole- 
ridge himself never delivered a 
criticism more astute and to the point 
than this; and this second title, ‘A 
Poet’s Reverie,’ disappeared from all 
succeeding editions. 

Unquestionably the only sound prin- 
ciple of arranging the letters of such a 
correspondent as Lamb, is the chrono- 
logical. For thus, as we read on, we 
are in fact reading an autobiography, 
embellished with a thousand anecdotes, 
confidences, and touches of character 
and feeling that would never have 
seen the light in an autobiography 
written intentionally for publication. 
But there is an interest also in noting, 
as I have pointed, out the different 
veins of thought and style that run 
through the letters addressed to differ- 
ent friends. The letters to Coleridge 
have a character of their own; and so 
with those to Manning, and to Bernard 
Barton. These three groups of letters 
are the most remarkable in the collec- 
tion. ‘To the general reader, Manning 
and Barton are perhaps best known 
through their friendship with Lamb, 
although both, in their widely different 
ways, were noticeable men. Thomas 
Manning, indeed, until the publication 
ten years since of his ‘Journals of 
Travel,’ with a short memoir prefixed, 
was an almost unknown name to this 
generation except as Charles Lamb’s 
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correspondent, and the letters to him 
are so full of raillery and the wildest 
frolics of the imagination that it would 
be difficult to read Manning aright 
from them alone. But Manning was 
a remarkable man. The son of a 
Norfolk clergyman, with a strong turn 
for both mathematics and metaphysics, 
he went up to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and would have taken the 
highest mathematical honours but for 
an invincible objection to degrees, with 
the oaths and tests then attached to 
them. He wrote divers mathematical 
treatises, and continued to reside at 
Cambridge, though without a degree, 
and whilethere became known to Lamb, 
who was visiting his old companion 
Charles Lloyd at that University. 
Lamb made Manning’s acquaintance 
about the year 1800. The mingled 
simplicity and enthusiasm of the man 
—his abstruse studies and his eccen- 
tricities, the fact that his tastes (matbe- 
matical, metaphysical, and Oriental) 
were all so alien from Lamb’s own, 
had evidently a strange fascination 
for him from the very first, and a 
correspondence sprung up which con- 
tinued for many years. Such a charac- 
ter as Manning’s drew out Lamb's 
finest qualities of humour and sym- 
pathy. It was not likeness, but un- 
likeness in his friends that at once 
stimulated his fancy and warmed his 
heart towards them. He loved Man- 
ning and laughed at him. He confided 
to him his closest family and personal 
sorrows ; and in the very same letter, 
perhaps, would bring the whole varied 
artillery of his fun to play upon his 
friend’s hobbies. 

When Lamb first knew Manning, 
the dominant passion of his life was 
already working irrepressibly in his 
breast—the desire to explore the then 
unknown mysteries of China and Tar- 
tary. The plan he formed and carried 
out, with extraordinary pluck and 
perseverance, was to begin the study of 
the Chinese language in England, carry 
it on in Paris, under the tuition of a 
great French Orientalist, pass some 
years in Canton, and when he should 


have acquired the art of perfectly 
deporting himself as a Celestial, to 
make his way, with a confidential 
native servant, to the sacred capital 
of Thibet, the abode of the Grand 
Lama, the very fountain-head of 
Buddhism. This exploit, so difficult 
and so hazardous, Manning achieved. 
He went out to China in 1806, was 
in Canton till 1810, made his memor- 
able journey to Lhasa in 1810-1811, 
returned to Canton, where he again 
resided for some years, and finally 
returned to England in 1818. In 
Lamb’s letters we follow him through 
all his changes of abode—from his 
quiet rooms at Cambridge to his resi- 
dence in Paris (which he had to leave 
suddenly when war broke out in 1803), 
and so toCanton. “I heard that you 
were going to China,” Lamb writes in 
August, 1801, “with a commission 
from the Wedgwoods to collect hints 
for their pottery, and to teach the 
Chinese perspective.” Eighteen months 
later, Manning’s schemes were taking 
more definite shape, for Lamb writes 
to him in Paris, in tones of serious 
alarm : 


‘*My peaAR Manninc,—The general scope 
of your letter afforded no indications of in- 
sanity, but some particular points raised a 
scruple. For God’s sake, don’t think any 
more of ‘Independent Tartary.’ What are 
you to do among such Ethiopians? Is there 
no lineal descendant of Prester John? Is the 
chair empty? Is the sword unswayed? De- 
pend upon it, they’ll never make you their king 
as long as any branch of that great stock is 
remaining. I tremble for your Christianity. 
Read Sir John Mandeville’s travels to 
cure you, or come over to England. There 
is a Tartar-man now exhibiting at Exeter 
Change. Come and talk with him, and hear 
what he says first. Indeed, he is no very 
favourable specimen of his countrymen! But, 
perhaps, the best thing you can do is to try 
to get the idea out of your head. For this 
purpose, repeat to yourself every night, after 
you have said your prayers, the words, In- 
dependent ‘Tartary, Independent Tartary, 
two or three times, and associate with them 
the idea of oblivion (‘tis Hartley’s method 
with obstinate memories), or say, Independ- 
ent, Independent, have I not already got an 
independence? That was a clever way of 
the old Puritans, pun-divinity. My dear 
friend, think what a sad pity it would be to 
bury such parts in heathen countries among 
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nasty, unconversable, horse-belching, Tartar 
people! Some say they are cannibals ; and 
then, conceive a Tartar fellow eating my friend, 
and adding the cool malignity of mustard and 
vinegar! I am afraid ’tis the reading of 
Chaucer has misled you; his foolish stories 
about Cambuscan, and the ring and the horse 
of brass. Believe me, there are no such things 
—'tis all the poet’s invention. . . . The Tar- 
tars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. 
You'll be sadly moped (if you are not eaten) 
among them.” 


He returns to this grim warning 
at the end of his letter. “Have a 
care, my dear friend, of Anthropophagi! 
their stomachs are always craving. 
"Tis terrible to be weighed out at five- 
pence a-pound; to sit at table (the 
reverse of fishes in Helland), not as a 
guest, but as a meat.” In later years 
at some party, when we may suppose 
Manning or his travels were the sub- 
ject of conversation, Lamb emphati- 
cally maintained that, by the showing 
of their very names, the MJanchew 
Tartars were unquestionably canni- 
bals. 

By 1806, Manning is fairly settled 
among the English community at 
Canton, and on December 5th Lamb 
acknowledges his friend’s first letter. 
** Manning, your letter dated ‘ Hotten- 
tots, August the what-was-it?’ came 
to hand. China, Canton—bless us !— 
how it strains the imagination, and 
makes it ache!” And then he pro- 
ceeds to tell his friend all the news of 
Holcroft’s new play that had failed, 
and his own play in preparation, ‘ Mr, 
H.,’ that was to fail also, alas ! though 
the poor fellow is so sanguine about 
it. ‘“* The story is a coxcomb appear- 
ing at Bath vastly rich—all the ladies 
dying for him—all bursting to know 
who he is—but he goes by no other 
name than Mr. HW, . . . and only think 
how hard upon me it is that the 
ship is despatched to-morrow, and my 
triumph cannot be ascertained till the 
Wednesday after; but all China will 
ring of it by and by.” It took a long 
time eighty years ago for letters to 
travel between England and Canton, 
and it was not till February, 1808, 
more than a year afterwards, that 
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Lamb is able to tell his friend how his 
hopes had been dashed. “I suppose 
you know my farce was damned, The 
noise still ringsin myears. Were you 
ever in the pillory?—being damned is 
something like that.” And then he 
tells what other literary irons are in 
the fire—‘ The Adventures of Ulysses,’ 
“done out of the ‘Odyssey ’—the 
‘Shakespeare Tales’ suggested the doing 
it,” and another scheme, destined for 
a wider popularity and more wide- 
spreading results, “‘ Specimens of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets Contemporary 
with Shakespeare.’ Specimens are 
becoming fashionable. They used to 
be called ‘ Beauties.’ You have seen 
‘Beauties of Shakespeare?’ So have 
many people that never saw any 
beauties in Shakespeare.” The letter 
is a wonderful specimen of Lamb’s 
volatile fancy. He reverts to the un- 
fortunate fate of ‘ Mr. H.,’ and dilates 
on the frantic yells, “as from a congre- 
gation of wild geese,” that sealed its 
doom: passes on into wildest enthu- 
siasm over Braham’s singing—‘ The 
little Jew has bewitched me. I follow 
him like as the boys follow Tom the 
Piper.” Next come a few details of 
Manning’s friends, which, he supposes, 
will interest his distant correspondent, 
and then, without a word of warning 
or apology for the abruptness of the 
departure: “I made a pun the other 
day, and palmed it upon Holcroft, who 
grinned like a Cheshire cat. (Why do 
cats grin in Cheshire? Because it was 
once a County Palatine—the cats can- 
not help laughing whenever they think 
of it—though I see no great joke in 
it.) ” 

Manning was absent from England 
twelve years——first at Canton, then on 
his perilous expedition to the capital 
of Thibet, and finally, after some fur- 
ther years in Canton, filling the post 
of Chinese interpreter to Lord Am- 
herst’s embassy at Pekin. Lamb's 
letters extend over this whole period, 
though with many gaps in the corre- 
spondence, often of several years. The 
distance apart, the long stretches of 
time, and the wide gulf that separated 
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the pursuits and interests of the two 
friends, would have quenched, for most 
correspondents, the epistolary instinct. 
It worked the opposite effect upon 
Lamb. The very incongruity of their 
relative positions brought into play all 
his genius. And on Christmas Day, 
1815, when the period of his friend’s 
exile was nearing its end, he writes 
him the following wonderfully pic- 
turesque letter, worthy, indeed, of a 
place among the choicest essays of 
Elia. It was Manning, by the way, 
who, either in a letter or after his 
return to England, told Lamb the 
Chinese version of that myth as to the 
“origin of cooking,” as old as Por- 
phyry of Tyre, and probably to be 
found in the folk-lore of many other 
nations, which suggested the memor- 
able ‘ Essay on Roast Pig.’ Notice 
the string of monstrous fictions with 
which the letter ends, and yet the 
strange pathos and plausibility with 
which they are unfolded. 


** December 25, 1815. 


**DEAR OLD FRIEND AND ABSENTEE, —This 
is Christmas day, 1815, with us: what it may 
be with vou I don’t know—the twelfth of 
June next year perhaps ; and if it should be the 
consecrated season with you, I don’t see how 
you can keep it. You have no turkeys; you 
would not desecrate the festival by offering up 
a withered Chinese bantam instead of the 
savoury, grand, Norfolkian holocaust that 
smokes all round my nostrils at this moment 
from a thousand fire-sides. Then, what pud- 
dings have you? Where will you get holly to 
stick in your churches, or churches to stick 
your dry tea-leaves (that must be the sub- 
stitute) in? What memorials you can have 
of the holy time, I see not. A chopped mis- 
sionary or two may keep up the thin idea of 
Lent and the wilderness ; but what standing 
evidence have you of the Nativity? "Tis our 
rosy-cheeked, home-stalled divines, whose 
faces shine to the tune of ‘ Unto us a child is 
born,’ faces fragrant with the mince-pies of 
half a century, that alone can authenticate 
the cheerful mystery. I feel my bowels re- 
freshed with the holy tide; my zeal is great 
against the unedified heathen. Down with 
pagodas, down with the idols, Ching-chong-fo 
and his foolish priesthood! Come out of 
Babylon, O my friend ! for her time is come ; 
and the child that is native, and the proselyte 
of her gates, shall kindle and smoke together ! 
And in sober sense, what makes you so long 
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from among us, Manning? You must not 
expect to see the same England again which 
you left. 

‘‘Empires have been overturned, crowns 
trodden into dust, the face of the western 
world quite changed. Your friends have all 
got old. These you left blooming—myself 
(who am one of the few that remember you), 
these golden hairs, which you recollect my 
taking a pride in, turned to silvery and grey. 
Mary has been dead and buried many years ; 
she desired to be buried in the silk gown you 
sent her. Rickman, that you remember active 
and strong, now walks out supported by a 
servant-maid and a stick. Martin Burney is 
a very old man. The other day an aged 
woman knocked at my door, and pretended 
my acquaintance. It was long before I had 
the most distant cognition of her ; but at last, 
together, we made her out to be Louisa, the 
daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly Mrs. Mer- 
ton, who had been Mrs. Reynolds, formerly 
Mrs. Kenney, whose first husband was Hol- 
croft, the dramatic writer of the last century. 
St. Paul’s church is a heap of ruins; the 
monument isn’t half so high as you knew it, 
divers parts being successively taken down 
which the ravages of time had rendered dan- 
gerous ; the horse at Charing Cross is gone, 
no one knows whither ; and all this has taken 
place while yon have been settling whether 
Ho-ting-tong should be spelt with a -, or a 
—. For aught I see you might almost as 
well remain where you are, and not come like 
a Struldbrug into a world where few were 
born when you went away. Scarce here and 
there one will be able to make out your face. 
All your opinions will be out of date, your 
jokes obsolete, your puns rejected with fasti- 
diousness as wit of the last age. Your way of 
mathematics has already given way to a new 
method, which after all is, I believe, the old 
doctrine of Maclaurin, new vamped up with 
what he borrowed of the negative quantity of 
fluxions from Euler. 

‘*Poor Godwin! I was passing his tomb 
the other day in Cripplegate churchyard ; 
there are some verses upon it written by 
Miss , which if I thought good enough 
I would send you. He was one of those who 
would have hailed your return not with bois- 
terous shouts and clamours, but with the 
complacent gratulations of a philosopher 
anxious to promote knowledge as leading to 
happiness : but his systems and his theories are 
ten feet deep in Cripplegate mould. Coleridge 
is just dead, having lived just long enough 
to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid 
the debt of nature but a week or two before. 
Poor Col., but two days before he died he 
wrote to a bookseller proposing an Epic poem 
on the ‘ Wanderings of Cain,’ in twenty-four 
books. It was said he has left behind him 
more than forty thousand treatises in criti- 
cisms, metaphysies, and divinity, but few of 
them in a state of completion. They are now 





destined, perhaps, to wrap up spices.” 
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And after some further remon- 
strances he winds up with, 


‘I suppose you heard that I have left 
the India House, and gone into the Fish- 
mongers’ Almshouses over the bridge. I have 
a little cabin there, small but homely, but 
you shall be welcome to it. You like oysters, 
and to open them yourself; I'll get you some 
if you come in oyster time. . . . Come as soon 
as you can, 


*C, Lams.” 


If we sought among Lamb’s corre- 
spondents for a contrast to Manning, 
the dabbler in strange philosophies and 
haunter of strange nations, we could 
not find one more effective than the 
Quaker-poet, Bernard Barton, clerk 
for the last forty years of his life in 
the Messrs. Alexanders’s Bank, in the 
quiet Suffolk town of Woodbridge. 
Lamb, doubtless, made his acquaint- 
ance through the London Magazine 
to which both were contributors. 
They had met, perhaps, at the table of 
the publishers, Taylor and Hessey, 
who gave periodical dinners, at which 
their staff were gathered together. 
Lamb had made some foolish jest 
about the incongruity of Quakers writ- 
ing poetry. Barton had been a little 
hurt, and had remonstrated; and 
Lamb’s first letter is a frank explana- 
tion that it was only “ one of his levi- 
ties,” and that he had referred rather 
to what the community of friends 
might say on the subject. The letter 
ends, 


‘**In feelings and matters not dogmatical, I 
hope I am half a Quaker. 
‘* Believe me, with great respect, 
** Yours, 
“*C, Lams.” 


Readers of ‘Elia’ know well that 
Lamb spoke seriously here. He loved 
the Quakers, and has devoted one of 
the tenderest of his essays to their 
praise. And out of this misunder- 
standing at the outset there sprung a 
deep liking between these two, and the 
letters to Barton are among the most 
delightful and characteristic. There 
was something analogous in the situa- 
tions of the pair. Each was chained 
to the desk for the best part of 
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each working-day, and each found in 
literature his happiest refuge. Bar- 
ton published his frequent volumes of 
verse, graceful and tender always, and 
often displaying a real “ Dorie deli- 
cacy,” and sent them as they appeared 
to Lamb, who praises, or criticises, 
with the same happy discrimination 
that marks all his judgments. Then 
Barton and his young daughter and 
only child, Lucy, came to London, and 
called on Lamb at Colebrook Row, 
where the New River ran past his 
door ; and Lucy Barton, happily still 
surviving, told me only the other day 
how well she recalls entering the 
house by the door that opened straight 
from the open air into the parlour, 
and finding Elia deep in one of his 
folios by the fire-side. It was in her 
album, you remember, that Lamb 
wrote the charming lines : 


** Little book, surnamed of white, 
Clean as yet, and fair to sight, 
Keep thy attribution right. 


‘* Never disproportioned scrawl, 
Ugly blot (that’s worse than all), 
On thy maiden clearness fall ! 


** In each letter here designed 
Let the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 


‘* Gilded margins count a sin ; 
Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within : 

“* Sayings fetched from sages old : 
Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 
Worthy to be graved in gold : 

‘** Lighter fancies not excluding : 
Blameless wit, with nothing rude in, 
Sometimes mildly interluding 

** Amid strains of graver measure : 
Virtue’s self hath oft her mag 
In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 

** Riddles dark, perplexing sense : 
Darker meanings of offence : 

What but shades—be banished hence. 

** Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress.” 


These letters are rich in sterling 
sense, as well as poetic gossip and 
friendly badinage. Barton at one 
time was tempted, as so many have 
been and will be again, to leave the 
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“drudgery of the desk’s dead wood ” 
and betake himself to literature as a 
livelihood. 


‘*Throw yourself on the world,” cries Lamb, 
‘‘without any rational plan of support, be- 
yond what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you!!! Throw yourself rather, 
my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
se pay headlong upon iron spikes. If you 
had but five consolatory minutes between the 
desk and the bed, make much of them, and 
live a century in them, rather than turn slave 
to the booksellers. . . . Keep to the bank, 
and the bank will keep you... . I bless 
every star that Providence, not seeing good to 
make me independent, has seen it next good 
to settle me upon the stable foundation of 
Leadenhall. Sit down, good B. B., in the 
banking office. What! is there not from six 
to eleven p.m., six days in the week, and is 
there not all Sunday? Fie, what a superfiuity 
of man’s time, if you could but think so !— 
enough for relaxation, mirth, converse, poetry, 
good thoughts, quiet thoughts. O the cor- 
roding, torturing, tormenting thoughts that 
disturb the brain of the unlucky wight who 
must draw upon it for daily sustenance ! 
Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of 
mercantile employment : look upon them as 
lovers’ quarrels. I was but half in earnest. 
Welcome dead timber of a desk that makes 


me live!” 


Bernard Barton took his friend’s 
advice, and doubtless lived to bless 
him again and again for it. 

And what good things are to be 
gleaned up and down these letters! 
Take the amazing illustration that 
winds up his apology for his slovenly 
habits in the writing of them. It is 
in 1826, after he had left the India 
House on his pension. 


**Dear B. B.,—You may know my letters 
by the paper and the folding. For the former, 
I live on scraps obtained in charity from an 
old friend, whose stationery is a permanent per- 
quisite : for folding, I shall do it neatly when 
I learn to tie my neck-cloths. 1 surprise most 
of my friends by writing on ruled paper, as if 
I had not got past pot-hooks and hangers. 
Sealing-wax I have none on my establishment : 
wafers of the coarsest bran supply its place. 

. All the time I was at the E. India House 
I never mended a pen ; I now cut ’em to the 
stumps, marring rather than mending the 
primitive goose-quill. I cannot bear to pay 
for articles | used to get for nothing. When 
Adam laid out his first penny upon nonparcils 
at some stall in Mesopotamos, | think it went 
hard with him, reflecting upon his old goodly 
orchard, where he ‘iad so many for nothing.” 


Or take the solemn apostrophe to his 
friend, written on the day after the 
execution of the famous banker and 
forger, Fauntleroy. 


‘*Now, my dear sir, trifling apart, the 
gloomy catastrophe of yesterday morning 
prompts a sadder vein. The fate of the un- 
fortunate Fauntleroy makes me, whether | will 
or no, to cast reflecting eyes around on such of 
my friends as, by a parity of situation, are ex- 
posed to a similarity of temptation. My very 
style seems to myself to become more im- 
age than usual, with the change of theme. 

Vho that standeth, knoweth but he may 
yet fall? Your hands, as yet, I am most 
willing to believe, have never deviated into 
others’ property. You think it impossible 
that you could ever commit so heinous an 
offence: but so thought Fauntleroy once ; so 
have thought many beside him, who at last 
have expiated as he hath done. You are as 
yet upright ; but you are a banker—at least 
the next thing to it. I feel the delicacy of 
the subject ; but cash must pass through your 
hands, sometimes to a great amount. If in an 
unguarded hour—but I will hope better. Con- 
sider the scandal it will bring upon those of 
your persuasion. Thousands would go to see 
a Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent to 
the fate of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist. 
Think of the effect it would have on the sale 
of your poems alone, not to mention higher 
considerations ! ” 


Lamb’s letters, need a commen- 
tary, for they are full of allusiveness, 
and full of references to persons 
and books and incidents of his time 
not of sufficient importance to have 
escaped oblivion on their own 
merits, but fully deserving a word of 
record in explanation of Lamb's use of 
them. We read ina letter to Barton: 
“The ‘Prometheus Unbound’ is a 
capital story. The literal rogue!” 
And it is pleasant to know on authority 
happily still living, that Barton’s 


neighbour, the Rev. John Mitford, had. 


written to a country bookseller to get 
him Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
and had received, after a week or two, 
the reply that they were sorry they 
could not obtain the book in sheets. 
Moreover, as it is impossible for us to 
keep all good poetry that has ever been 
written in our memories, we may be 
excused for asking explanation even of 
such an allusion as the following. 
Lamb writes to Coleridge, in a letter 
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undated, but probably 1819, for that 
unmethodical man too often did not 
date his letters, and thereby entailed 
grievous labour on his editors. Cole- 
ridge had sent his old friend a new 
sonnet of his own, apparently copied 
on some very flimsy paper which had 
torn in the transit, and Lamb replies ; 


**Dear C.,—Your sonnet is capital. The 
paper ingenious, only that it split into four 
parts in the carriage. I have transferred it 
to the common English paper, manufactured 
of rags, for better preservation. I never knew 
before how the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ were 
written. ‘Tis strikingly corroborated by ob- 
servations on Cats. These domestic animals, 
put ’em on a rug before the fire, wink their 
eyes up, and listen to the kettle and then 
purr, which is their poetry.” 


We may, as I have said, remember the 
‘Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Christabel ;’ 
but may not at once appreciate the re- 
ference to the magnificent sonnet, then 
just written, and soon to be published 
in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ entitled, 
‘Fancy in Nubibus: or the Poet in 
the Clouds,’ a sonnet composed on the 
sea coast. You will not mind, I think, 
hearing it again. 


**O! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you 
please, 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the 
mould 
Of a friend's fancy; or with head bent 
low 
And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold 
*Twixt crimson banks; and then, a 
traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland, 
gorgeous land ! 
Or, listening to the tide with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possessed with in- 
ward light, 
Beheld the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssee’ 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea,” 


I would fain, if only time were con- 
senting, read you many passages of 
acutest criticism and sterling moral 
judgments, scattered through these 
letters. In most matters of artis- 
tic taste he was ahead of his 
age, and often in ethical questions 
also. For instance, in the year 1824, 
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William Blake, painter and poet, was 
known to those of the general public 
who knew his name at all, chiefly as 
a harmless lunatic, who saw visions. 
When James Montgomery, of Shefiield, 
edited the ‘Chimney-Sweepers’ Friend 
and Climbing-Boys’ Album,’ in which 
he pleaded the cause of the poor little 
suffering lads, and invited Lamb to 
contribute something to the volume, 
Lamb did not find the subject inspir-. 
ing to his own Muse, but in order not 
to withhold his name altogether, sent 
Montgomery Blake’s now well-known 
lines on the chimney-sweeper : 


‘* When my mother died I was very young 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry Weep! weep! weep! 

weep. 
So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I 
sleep.” 

They accordingly appear in Mont- 

gomery’s little volume as “communi- 

cated by Mr. Charles Lamb from a 

very rare and curious little work.” 

This rare and curious work was, of 

course, the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ which 

had been written and illustrated by 

Blake seven-and-thirty years before. 

Yet so little known was it that when 

Bernard Barton, who himself con- 

tributed to the ‘Album,’ and was 

moreover a man of wide reading, 
came upon these lines of Blake’s he 
was like Keats’s astronomer “ when 

a new planet swims into his ken,” 

and wrote off to Lamb, full of 

enthusiasm, to know if Blake was 

a “real name.” Lamb returns for 

answer: “Blake is a real name, I 

assure you, and a most extraordinary 

man, if he is still living.” This was 
in 1824, and Blake was then pass- 
ing slowly towards his grave, poor 

but uncomplaining. He died in 1827. 

Even Lamb did not know his Christian 

name, for he proceeds: “He is the 

Robert Blake whose wild designs ac- 

company a splendid folio edition of 

the ‘Night Thoughts,’ which you may 
have seen. . . . His poems have been 
sold hitherto only in manuscript.” 

Lamb meant, I supposs, that the verses 

were not printed in the usual way, 
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but engraved by Blake on the same 
plates as the illustrations, and were 
therefore necessarily limited in num- 
ber and costly to buy. “I never read 
them, but a friend, at my desire, pro- 
cured the Sweep song. There is one 
to a tiger, which I have heard recited, 
beginning 
‘* Tiger, tiger, bu:ning bright 
Thro’ the deserts of the night,” 


which is glorious; but alas! I have 
not the book, for the man is flown— 
whither I know not—to Hades, or a 
mad-house. But I must look on him 
as one of the most extraordinary per- 
sons of the age.” 

There was another painter of that 
period whom the public reckoned one 
of the “ most extraordinary persons of 
the age,” but whom Lamb had no 
liking for. This was John Martin, 
the designer of ‘ Belshazzir’s Feast,’ 
and ‘Joshua Staying the Sun,’ and 
other subjects of a grandiose kind, 
engravings of which may still be 
found, I think, hanging in the best 
parlour of many a country home. 
But the whirligig of time, and the 
spread of art-education, have brought 
the world round to Lamb’s point of 
view. How he hits the nail on the 
head, when he tells Barton, 


**Martin’s ‘ Belshazzar’ I have seen. Its 
architectural effect is stupendous, but the 
human figures, the squalling, contorted little 
antics that are playing at being frightened, 
like children at a sham ghost, who half know 
it to be a mask, are detestable. Then the 
letters are nothing more than a transparency 
lighted up, such as a lord might order to be 
lit up on a sudden at a Christmas gambol, to 
scare the ladies. The ¢ype is as plain as 
Baskerville’s—they should have been dim, 
full of mystery, letters to the mind rather 
than to the eye... . Just such a confused 
piece is his ‘ Joshua,’ frittered into a thousand 
fragments, little armies here, little armies 
there—you should see only the Sun and 
Joshua. If Lremember he has not left out 
that luminary entirely, but for Joshua, I was 
ten riinutes finding him out.” 


What noble common-sense appears in 
such criticism as this, and I think the 
term not unfitly describes Lamb's criti- 
cism generally, even in matters more 


serious and important than pictures and 
poems. Strange.that this jester, this 
book-man, this too-often flippant hand- 
ler of themes which pious men shrink 
from touching, yet so often sees farther 
than his contemporaries into the moral 
heart of things. A testimonial was 
actually proposed, in 1828, in honour 
of Thomas Clarkson, and it was to take 
the form of a monument to be erected 
on the road between Cambridge and 
London, on the precise spot where the 
great philanthropist first stopped to 
rest, and formed the resolution of de- 
voting his life to the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Basil Montagu’s wife 
writes to Lamb for a subscription, 
which Lamb sends, but with these 
words of comment, surely Ceserving 
to be printed in letters of gold: 


**Dear MApAM,—I return your list with 
my name. I should be sorry that any respect 
should be going on towards Clarkson, and I 
be left out of the conspiracy. Otherwise I 
frankly own that to pillarise a man’s good 
feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste. 
Monuments to goodness, even after death, are 
equivocal. I turn away from Howard’s, I 
searce know why. Goodness blows no trumpet, 
nor desires to have it blown. We should be 
modest for a modest man—as he is for himself. 
The vanities of life—art, poetry, skill military 
—are subjects for trophies; not the silent 
thoughts arising in a good man’s mind in 
lonely places.” 


We have modulated, you see, into 
a more serious key, but it is one 
just as characteristic of Lamb’s indi- 
viduality as any we have touched on 
this evening. Common repute sets 
him down as a humorist, and often 
enough a reckless one. The world re- 
members him as a Yorick, with his 
“ jibes, his gambols, and his flashes of 
merriment.” He made many enemies 
by these things, uttered in season and 
out of season, in his lifetime, and I 
dare say they offend many grave per- 
sons still. But the flippancies of a 
man of genius are rarely without some 
flavour of that genius. When Lamb 
was travelling once in a stage-coach, 
with evident marks on him of an in- 
fluenza,and a fellow-traveller remarked 
sympathetically, “You have a very 
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bad cold, sir,” Lamb replied, “ Well, 
it’s the b-b-best I’ve got.” I dare say 
that old gentleman went home and 
related how he had met a very odd 
man—all but uncivil indeed—in the 
coach. Thomas Carlyle, as he has 
recorded, thought Lamb very ‘“ill- 
mannered,” and no wonder, if the 
story be true of what took place on 
the occasion of one of those visits to 
Lamb at Enfield. Carlyle was watch- 
ing the movements of a flock of pigeons 
with some curiosity, and Lamb in- 
quired (we can imagine with what 
gravity): “Mr. Carlyle, are you a 
p-p-p-poulterer?” But I think this 
flow of “cockney wit,” “diluted in- 
sanity,” or what not, was one of 
Lamb’s safety-valves under the pres- 
sure of his anxious life. As we 
listen to these witty and amusing 
letters, we might easily forget how 
lonely was the “lonely hearth” from 
which for the nine years after he 
retired from the India House they 
were written. Too often at the 
end of some whimsical romance, or 
some penetrating piece of criticism, 
we come upon saddest confidences as 
to domestic trials. The earlier letters 
often end with “ Mary sends love,” or 
*“ Adieu, with both our loves,” and 
then we know that all was well with 
the pair. But as time goes on such 
postscripts become rarer, and we have 
instead, ‘ Dear Moxon, I have brought 
my sister to Enfield, being sure that 
she had no hope of recovery in London. 
Her state of mind is deplorable beyond 
any example.” Or to Bernard Barton : 
“Dear B. B., your handwriting has 
conveyed much pleasure to me in re- 
spect of Lucy’s restoration. Would I 
could send you as good news of my 
poor Lucy! But some wearisome 
weeks I must remain lonely yet.” 
And again to Wordsworth: “ Your 
letter, save in what respects your 
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dear sister’s health, cheered me in my 
new solitude. Mary is ill again. Her 
illnesses encroach yearly. The last 
was three months, followed by two 
of depression most dreadful. I look 
back upon her earlier attacks with 
longing. Nice little durations of six 
weeks or so, followed by complete 
restoration—shocking as they were to 
me then. In short, half her life she 
is dead to me, the other half is made 
anxious with fears and lookings for- 
ward to the next shock.” “One,” 
he says most pathetically in another 
letter, “one does not make a house- 
hold.” But that lonely figure had to 
constitute Lamb’s household, with ex- 
ceptions fewer and fewer, till the end 
came; and we feel that those who 
then loved him best could hardly have 
wished that end long deferred. 

What constitutes the abiding fasci- 
nai on of Lamb’s personality? Jot his 
funny sayings—let the “funny man” 
of every generation lay this well to 
heart. His humour? Yes—for his 
humour was part and parcel of his 
character. It is character that makes 
men loved. It was the rare combi- 
nation in Lamb of strength and 
weakness. He was “a hero, with a 
failing.” His heroism was greater 
than many of us could hope to show. 
Charity, in him, most assuredly ful- 
filled the well-known definition. It 
suffered long and was kind ; it thought 
no evil; and it never vaunted itself 
nor was puffed up. And as we watch 
its daily manifestations, never asking 
for the world’s recognition, never 
thinking it had done enough, or could 
do enough, for its beloved object, we 
may well reckon it large enough to 
cover a greater multitude of frailties 
than those we are able to detect in 
the life of Charles Lamb. 


ALFRED AINGER. 











THE STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET BEAUCHAMP. 


BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


PART I. 


Sir Witi1aM told us. We had beer 
dining with him: Frazer, the Boy, and 
I, and the new man, H that 
same H—-— whose paper on Heredity 
and Evolution so very nearly brought 
matters to a crisis at the last Social 
Science Congress. He was younger 
than any of us, always excepting the 
Boy—a quiet little fellow, with the 
keenest blue eye and odd _parti- 
coloured hair. He could not have 
been much more than twenty then, 
but one side of his head was thickly 
besprinkled with grey. The Boy used 
to call him the Magpie ; partly because 
of those curious locks, partly because 
he was always picking up things—odds 
and ends of information. But, of 
course, that was only behind his back. 
No one ever dreamed of taking a 
liberty with H——: he was perfectly 
good-natured, too, but in that respect 
he resembled Sir William himself more 
than any man I ever knew. 

Perhaps I associate H———’s name 
so particularly with that evening be- 
cause it was at his suggestion that we 
heard the story. We had been talk- 
ing for half-an-hour or more about 
what is now, I am told, designated as 
Psychical research. In those days we 
called it simply ghosts. And the Boy 
was affecting extreme terror over some 
anecdote of Frazer’s,—an Aberdeen- 
shire man, and very sensitive on the 
subject of a certain family apparition, 
which had, I believe, revealed itself to 
one of his aunts or cousins. 

H had been keeping very quiet, 








turning his attentive bright glance 
from one speaker to another, as his 
way was, seldom committing himself 
by a word. At last, and as we were 
all laughing at some crowning absur- 


dity of the Boy, he seemed to rouse 
himself a little, pushing back his wine- 
glass and his plate: “I fancy, Sir 
William, you could tell us something 
worth hearing about all this? If there 
is anything solid in these supernatural 
warnings—communications—what not 
—you must have seen strange cases of 
it in your practice?” he said, looking 
across the table at our host. 

“Something solid! You hear that, 
eh, Frazer?” echoed the Boy, beaming 
with disinterested satisfaction over the 
prospect of the fray. 

For a minute or two Sir William 
scarcely seemed to be aware of the 
question. He was still in his own 
place at the top of the half-cleared 
table. He had pushed his chair a little 
to one side, and the lingering light of 
the summer evening fell full upon his 
massive head and shoulders, bent some- 
what forward, as his manner was. I 
don’t know how it happened, but we 
all sat there, watching the dear old 
man, and no one seemed inclined to 
break the silence. Even H did 
not press his question. He looked hard 
at Sir William for a minute, and then 
fell to tracing a regular pattern with 
olive stones about the edge of his 
plate. 

“T could tell you a story, gentle- 
men ” began Sir William. 

He stopped, and filled up his glass. 








“Will you help yourself, Mr. Frazer— 
and pass the bottle? Thirty years ago, 
gentlemen, I was very nearly as young, 
and—we will say for the sake of argu- 
ment—as wise, as any one of you here. 
In one way you all have the advantage 
of me: I did not begin the study of 
medicine until after I left Oxford. 
Some of you may even have heard 
that I went in for honours there. In 
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point of fact, I took a second class, I 
had worked hard, especially in my 
last year: I had a certain reputation 
to keep up in our set ; and I was dis- 
appointed. What partly consoled both 
my tutor and myself was the fact that 
one of our own men had done the old 
college more credit. That was Stan- 
leigh Forbes, the cleverest man of his 
year, and my best friend. 

We took our degree at the same 
time, and went down together. Forbes 
was the only man to whom I had con- 
fided my intention of taking up surgery 
seriously as a profession. He did his 
best to discourage the idea ; partly, I 
think, from a sort of social prejudice, 
rather difficult now to understand ; 
partly, as I have since believed, at the 
instigation of my father. Forbes was 
my senior by only six months, but 
there was a decision about him, a force 
of character, which often gave his 
opinion weight in the eyes of much 
older men. It was characteristic of 
his influence over those with whom 
he associated that I very seldom 
dreamt of protesting against this tacit 
assumption of his superiority. Twice 
in my life I have opposed him seriously ; 
but thirty years of familiar acquaint- 
ance have not altered my estimate of 
his cleverness and capacity—his power 
of using other men. 

From Oxford we had come straight 
to London. We lived there together 
for some weeks in rather pleasant 
lodgings: old-fashioned rooms, over- 
looking the river and the Strand. 
Forbes had found out the place for us. 
We had run up to town with much the 
same vague undergraduate’s acquaint- 
ance with the theatres and the parks ; 
but a week after our arrival Stanleigh 
treated himself to the pleasure of ex- 
plaining a short cut to his hansom 
driver. Sometimes he would amuse 
himself by pointing out to me all the 
faces “with stories attached ’’ in the 
Row —it was before the days of 
Society-papers. How did he know 
these things? It was not through any 
family affiliation. He was extremely 
reserved in all matters relating to him- 
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self, but I knew that his parents and 
his only sister lived in lreland—on a 
small, and, I fancied, very impoverished, 
estate. 

My own father, as you know, was a 
rich Yorkshire manufacturer. Forbes 
had very little money, and I a good 
deal more than I knew what to do 
with. My tastes were much simpler 
than his ; but he had a native magnifi- 
cence about him, a manner of dispos- 
ing of even the smallest sum, which 
impressed people. Add to that that he 
was genuinely indifferent to the opinion 
of those about him, and I think you 
will understand the sort of prestige he 
enjoyed among his contemporaries at 
college. As for me, I confess I could 
imagine nothing more flattering to my 
self-love than the daily familiarity in 
which we lived. I was never happier 
in my life than in that little lodging. 

One night, coming home from the 
opera, where I had been to hear Grisi, 
I found our principal living-room in a 
state of great confusion. Candles 
were flaring in the draught on the 
chimney-piece and the table: Forbes’s 
books (he haa a great many) were 
piled high on every available chair, 
and through the open door leading 
into his bedroom I could see his port- 
manteau lying half packed on the 
floor. 

He was sorting out some papers as I 
entered, and for a minute or two did 
not appear to be aware of my return. 
When he looked up—-I can remember 
distinctly the expression of his face. 
He was extremely good-looking in 
those days, and possessed, when he 
chose to use it, the most winning man- 
ner of any man I ever met; but what 
struck me at that moment was his air 
of repressed triumphant excitement. 
Never, at any time—no! not when he 
was waiting before the schools for the 
posting of the class-list—had I seen 
him look so moved. 

He sat there staring at me for a 
minute or two with the blank unseeing 
gaze of a visionary ; then, as if yield- 
ing to some uncontrollable impulse, he 
got up from his chair, walked across 
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the room to the long French window, 
and thrust it open with his foot. 

“ Well, young Croesus! and so you 
have returned to the haunts of penni- 
less mortals. And who was singing 
to-night in your gilded halls of 
luxury?” 

I told him, Grisi. 

** And was the house full? Did all 
the men look rich and sleek and pros- 
perous? Were there shining lights 
and diamonds and beautiful women— 
beautiful, more dazzling than either?” 

A suspicion flashed across my mind 
which must have showed itself on my 
face, for he burst out laughing. “ No, 
old boy,” he said, “you're mistaken, 
you're all wrong there; I have not 
been drinking—at least, nothing more 
material than—’’ He checked him- 
self, that same indefinable expression 
of triumph still playing about his lips 
and eyes. “Come out on the balcony, 
I want to talk to you about business,” 
he said. 

He threw himself down on the near- 
est chair. “London grows hot. It is 
time to break up the encampment. 1 
shall run down to Brighton to-morrow.” 

“ But, I say, Forbes—”’ 

“Oh! there is no reason you should 
not come down with me, if you care to. 
You like the sea; and there will be 
other people. We will sail: we will 
ride on the downs: we will lie on our 
backs in the sun: irresponsible, enjoy- 
ing, like minor deities on Olympus.” 

I could not, in my own mind, avoid 
connecting the other people of whom 
he spoke with this unwonted excite- 
ment. 

“Of course,” I said, “ I will go.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But I did not know, Forbes, that 
you were so tired of London.” 

“Tired of it!” he echoed. 

He got up and stood leaning over 
the iron railing of the balcony, staring 
down at the dark, glittering surface of 
the river. Below us Blackfriars Bridge 
crossed from shore to shore with its 
shining span of light. In the hot still 
night the black water lapped audibly 
against the stones of the nearest pier. 


There was something almost awful, 
something evil in the old river's rest- 
lessness, its swiftness, its depths of 
concealing waters under that quiet 
sky. 

He turned and looked up stream 
towards the distant gas lamps of West- 
minster. “Tired of you, my great, 
beautiful city! Some day I shall 
come back to you and show you in 
what way I was tired. Some day, 
among all your foolish four millions, 
your eating, drinking, clothes-wearing 
citizens, I shall make you recognise 
me, make room for me, listen when I 
speak, turn to look after me when I 
pass. You shall learn to come to heel 
when I call to you, my beauty! for all 
your riches, all your forgetfulness, all 
your magnificent indifference now. 
For in all your great world there is 
nothing so big, so impossible, so im- 
mutable that it was not once an idea, 
& mere purpose, in some one man’s 
brain. And if other men, why not I? 
Why not?” 

I got up and stood beside him. 
“You will do it, Forbes,” I said. At 
that moment, if he had told me to 
throw myself over the balcony into 
the river, 1 dare say I should have 
done it without a word. 

“T shall do it, yes.” His tone was 
that of a man who has measured and 
will conquer life. But almost imme- 
diately he laughed, shaking his head 
and pushing back his hair. ‘‘ Mean- 
time,” he said lightly, “ here we stand, 
two emancipated school-boys, sending 
precepts to the Leviathan to come 
ashore.” 

Whatever had so stirred his nature 
to the depths, for that day the mood 
was ended. Not another reasonable 
word could I get him to speak. As 
for myself, it was long before I fell 
asleep. The music I had heard, 
Grisi’s divine voice, the lights and 
crowded faces of the opera-house, my 
friend’s attitude as, flushed with some 
secret security of success, he dominated 
the sleeping city, all these things 
came and went before me with irritant 
interchange of impression. 
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At last a sudden recollection flashed 
across my mind. The door between 
our two rooms stood open for coolness’ 
sake. I raised myself from my hot, 
tumbled pillows. 

“ Are you asleep?” 

“ T say, confound it, no!” 

His voice was as wakeful as my 
own. 

“T say, Forbes, I never knew that 
you cared one jot about beautiful 
women.” 

He made no answer; but after a 
moment I heard him laugh. 

The next afternoon found us settled 
at Brighton. Forbes had selected our 
rooms at the farther, unfashionable 
end of the town, on the road to Rot- 
tingdean. For three days after our 
arrival I scarcely saw him. He would 
go out immediately after breakfast, 
and return late for the ill-cooked din- 
ner which our landlady pronounced 
the very thing for two young gentle- 
men. The evening he passed for the 
most part lying on the hard little 
horsehair sofa reading a book. Of our 
rides together, our sails, the friends 
we were to make—not a word. 

This was not at all what I had bar- 
gained for. I was willing enough to 
put up with the inconvenience of our 
lodgings, but at least I had counted 
upon the compensation of Forbes’s com- 
panionship. I began to feel hurt, and 
then resentful. For a couple of days I 
tried to convey this fact to him by my 
manner, but Forbes was not the man 
to trouble himself about varying shades 
of cordiality. At last I made up my 
mind to speak out. It had been rain- 
ing all day: the Parade was empty : 
I was feeling insufferably bored. I 
marched back to our rooms feeling 
savagely inclined to have it out with 
Forbes for his selfishness and lack of 
consideration. But at the first word 
he stopped me short. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I know you 
have been having a dull time of it, old 
fellow, but never mind that now. I 
want you to come up with me to the 
station. I am expecting a—a party of 
ladies and children. Come along and 
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make yourself useful, like the good 
fellow that you are!” 

I followed him, still feeling rather 
aggrieved, into the square before our 
house. The tossing green and white 
sea was all shining in the light. The 
rain had ceased, and a bright red 
streak along the horizon seemed 
to promise better weather. As we 
climbed the hill Forbes explained to 
me that he had been busy finding and 
engaging a furnished house for his 
friends, 

“Their name is Beauchamp—Somer- 
setshire people. An aunt and her 
niece and two younger children. The 
smallest one has been ill —little 
Mabel : they are bringing her here for 
the sea air. The boy is to read with 
a tutor.” 

“ And the niece? The other one?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you'll see her,” Forbes an- 
swered, and then he laughed. 

We reached the station just as the 
train was gliding in. Railways were 
not such an old story in those days. 
I was looking at that smoking engine 
(I can remember now the idle interest 
with which I was looking at it) when 
the door of the first-class carriage 
opposite me was opened by a sharp- 
eyed porter and—well, I saw her for 
the first time then. 

Forbes was looking the other way. 
I touched him on _ the - shoulder. 
“There she is,” I said. Who shall 
explain it? I barely knew her name: 
1 had never seen her, and I only felt 
I was recognising what I knew. 

Forbes turned sharply round, and I 
saw them meet. I saw the splendid 
light and colour flash across her face. 
She gave him her hand. 

Some children had sprung out after 
her: a lad in an Eton jacket and a 
little girl carrying a bird - cage, 
“Tottie is asleep: aunt does not like 
to wake him,” the boy announced 
with a laugh. Atthe same moment a 
servant in livery came running up, 
touching his hat. ‘See after Parker, 
Robinson, and then you may have the 
luggage put on the fly Mr. Forbes has 
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engaged for us,” the elder sister said 
in a clear voice. Forbes was helping 
another lady to descend—a tall, thin 
woman, with grey curls: she carried 
a fluffy white Maltese dog in her 
arms. 

“Qh! let me take Tottie for you, 
aunt,” the young girl added hastily. 
She looked at Forbes as she spoke, and 
a gleam of amusement passed over both 
their young faces. I stupidly reflected 
that they must have known one an- 
other for a long time: it was impos- 
sible to imagine her ever looking at a 
stranger—at me, for instance—like 
that. 

“Here, Balfour, I want to intro- 
duce you to Miss Beauchamp, to her 
niece, Miss Margaret Beauchamp,” 
said Forbes. ‘“ You’ve heard me speak 
of Balfour—at Champstead,” he 
added without lowering his voice but 
looking at her steadily. 

She gave him one glance and then 
turned to me, putting out her hand. 
She was dressed all in blue: in her 
left arm she held the white woolly 
dog: every minute or two the brute 
nearly wriggled out of her clasp in 
his desperate efforts to lick her 
cheek. 

I suppose she must have said some- 
thing tome. I know a minute after- 
wards I found myself following in her 
wake, giving my arm to the elder 
Miss Beauchamp and carrying Mar- 
garet’s shawl. To be doing something 
for her !—I believe I envied the 
porters who were lifting her boxes. 
The little girl, little Mabel, walked 
demurely beside me, hugging her pre- 
cious bird-cage: I know I offered to 
carry that, but she only shook her 
head and looked up at me without 
speaking. She had big brown eyes, 
not so dark as her sister’s but with 
something of the same clear, radiant 
glance, and the pale pinched face of 
a sickly child. 

We put them into their carriage : 
the boy scrambling up on the box be- 
side the driver. Then I saw Mar- 
garet hesitate : she looked at the empty 
seat, and at Forbes. 
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“You are not coming with us, 
then?” she said, leaning a little to- 
wards him. 

“We will take the short cut down 
the hill, Balfour and I, and meet yon 
at your own door. I feel all the pride 
and responsibility of your house-agent. 
I want to be quite sure that you are 
pleased with my selection,” Stanleigh 
said gaily, taking off his hat. 

We started down the hill together 
at a great pace, and neither of us 
spoke. As for myself, I was only 
conscious of an insane wish to walk 
on and on, anywhere, to escape 
hearing that thing about Miss Beau- 
champ which, I felt sure, Forbes 
was going to tell me. But he never 
spoke until, at the foot of the hill, 
their carriage passed us: the aunt 
smiled at us through her curls, waving 
her hand. 

“ Well— you have seen them,” 
Forbes said, drawing a long breath. 

«“ Yes.” 

The house he had taken for them 
was at the same end of the town as 
our lodgings: a large white house, 
with wooden pilasters and many green 
shutters, and balconies overlooking the 
sea. At the back an unusually large 
garden was shut away from the street 
by high brick walls. 

“Tt does not look like a place to 
let,” I remarked, as we stood waiting 
by the front gate. 

“Tt has been shut up for years, the 
agent told me. The last man came to 
grief over a woman: he shot himself 
through the heart at Paris, or some- 
where abroad, and the present owner 
is still a ward in Chancery. I sup- 
pose his guardians want the rent,” 
Forbes answered indifferently, and at 
that moment we saw the carriage turn 
the corner of the street. 

Margaret was still holding the dog 
in her arms. As she stepped lightly 
out of the carriage, the wretched little 
beast gave a sudden snap and snarl 
and sprang out of her grasp. 

“Good heavens! Miss Beauchamp, 
has he bitten you?” 


“He has hurt you. Show me your 
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wrist,” said Forbes, putting his hand 
upon her arm. 

“He did not touch me. It is no- 
thing. See! he has not even torn my 
glove. But—oh, aunt! what can have 
happened to Tottie? Look at him! 
Can he be going mad? Oh pray, pray 
be careful!” she said, in tones of real 
distress. 

For Miss Beauchamp had flung her- 
self down upon her knees on the wet 
gravel of the walk, and was endeavour- 
ing with many vain caresses to com- 
fort the spoilt little animal, who 
crouched and cowered upon the 
ground, resisting every effort to carry 
it into the house, whining, scratching 
wildly at the earth, and exhibiting 
every symptom of the most abject 
terror. 

“Was it the nasty iron railroad, 
then, that frightened my pet, my 
beautiful wee white dog of doggies 
wif his govies on? There, dear, 
never mind, it sha’n’t be taken in it 
any more. It shall have a nice big 


carriage all to itself to drive back to 


Champstead in, so it shall! There, 
there! Come to its own muzzer and 
be comforted—there, there ! ” 

It was to a running accompaniment 
of such remarks that they finally 
entered the house, and even as we 
walked away we could still hear 
Tottie’s thin, disconsolate howl. 

After dinner, Forbes, as_ usual, 
picked up a book; but his reading 
was a pretence which would not have 
deceived a child. About nine o’clock 
he got up abruptly from the sofa and 
took his hat. 

“ Are you coming?” he asked, with- 
out looking at me. 

“To call on the Beauchamps! I 
think not. I don’t know them: they 
have seen enough of me for one day.” 

“As you please.” He stood there 
for a minute or two in the doorway 
as if reflecting. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders slightly, with an impatient, 
half-foreign trick that he had when 
anything vexed him, and left the 
room. 

It was eleven o'clock before he 
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returned. He came into the room with 
something of that same air of re- 
pressed excitement which had struck 
me so much in London. “I am sorry 
you did not come, old fellow,” he said 
cordially. “They both asked after 
you. Miss Beauchamp wishes par- 
ticularly that you should know that 
Tottie is much better to-night. He 
has consented to drink a little warm 
milk, and she hopes to-morrow he may 
have completely recovered from his 
agitation. You may expect to find 
yourself in high favour there: I told 
her how devoted you are to dogs, 
especially to ladies’ lap-dogs!” He 
laughed in his low, pleasant fashion. 
“To-morrow we must see about some 
riding-horses. We sat in the garden 
to-night,” he added suddenly, turning 
and looking full at me with excited, 
smiling eyes. “As usual, I observe 
that you have fallen upon your feet. 
You will have the freedom of the city 
—the run of the house—since Mar- 
garet likes you.” 

“Oh—Margaret likes me,” I re- 
peated stupidly. 

I went to my room, and threw open 
both windows. The cool breath of the 
salt wind, the sound of the sea, were 
like so many friendly but mysterious 
voices. I looked up at the stars: I 
could see the constellation of the 
Great Bear shining down placidly 
over the big grassy shoulder of the 
down, over her house, over the whis- 
pering trees of her garden. I did not 
want to speak to Forbes. I did not 
want to remember her face. Each 
time that it rose before me I put the 
vision aside. I wanted to postpone 
everything. Iasked nothing from the 
world but to sit there in the dark and 
silence, while life changed within and 
about me, with the slow, irresistible 
movement of those stars, 

As usual, Forbes proved a compe- 
tent prophet. In a week I had, as he 
phrased it, the entire freedom of the 
city. 1 came and went about the Beau- 
champs’ house like one of themselves. 
Within the first forty-eight hours of our 
acquaintance, the aunt, as we called 
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her, had told me what little I cared to 
know about their family affairs. Mar- 
garet Beauchamp was an heiress: an 
orphan brought up by an uncle and 
aunt, Sir John and Lady Beauchamp, 
of Champstead Court. I knew of Sir 
John vaguely by reputation: he was 
the sort of man whose name always 
figured largely in any public scheme for 
improving the dwelling-houses of the 
poor. I had an indistinct recollection 
of having once seen him at my father’s : 
a short, thickset man, very argumenta- 
tive, and with a violent face. But 
Miss Beauchamp had stories to tell 
only of her brother’s indulgence. 
“He spoils the children, Margaret in 
especial. She is his favourite, the 
queen of the house and village. Until 
last year I never knew him so much as 
contradict one of her fancies. Until 
last year”—Miss Beauchamp added, 
shaking her curls, with a sigh. 

I knew that Forbes had spent his 
last long vacation in Somerset, but I 
asked no questions. I was living in a 
fool’s paradise of my own creation. I 
was so happy I don’t think it even 
occurred to me to envy my friend. It 
was impossible to see those two to- 
gether for an hour without under- 
standing their mutual attraction. At 
the very sound of his hand on the 
door her face would quiver and flush 
and soften into the look of a happy 
child. They were rot demonstrative, 
either of them, but were very gene- 
rous in their happiness. It was true 
that Margaret liked me; and day 
after day I, too, was allowed to ride 
beside her across the grassy downs, 
to play to her, to listen to her sing- 
ing, to sit for hours in the dear old- 
fashioned garden while she worked 
and read. 

The children, I think, were even 
fonder of me than of Stanleigh—little 
Mabel especially. She was a particu- 
larly delicate child: sensitive, reti- 
cent, and passionately devoted to her 
sister. When Margaret was within 
doors it was indeed rare to find those 
two apart. Always a small brown 
head, and big brown eyes, grown big 


out of all proportion, peeped out from 
behind the sheltering folds of the elder 
sister’s dress. Sometimes, when she 
thought no one was looking, I have 
seen her cover a floating end of ribbon, 
or a forgotten glove, with a perfect 
storm of furtive jealous kisses; and, 
absurd as it may seem, I could almost 
fancy that a kind of understanding 
had grown up on the subject of our 
common love between this baby of six 
and myself. 

One day, by some rare chance, I 
found her alone in the garden. She 
was playing with the little white dog 
on the grass, but she ran up to me 
at once, slipping her frail little fingers 
confidingly into mine. 

“ Sister Margaret will come soon,” 
she said gravely. Then she added, “I 
think Sister Margaret is sad to-day.” 

I asked her why. 

“ Oh—I think she is sad,” the child 
repeated wistfully, looking up into my 
face and swinging my hand between 
both of hers. 

Then she said, “ Mr. Balfour, can 
you keep a secret?” 

“T think so, dear.” 

“ Because Billy laughs at me for 
saying you are my own, own friend, 
but I will tell you something about 
Sister Margaret. Aunt does not know 
it, and Parker doesn’t know it, and 
Billy doesn’t know it—Billy doesn’t 
dream of it, though he says I am only 
a girl.” 

* And does not Mr. Forbes know of 
it then?” I asked, picking her up and 
seating her on my knee. 

“No!” She shook her head gravely 
and nestled her soft little cheek against 
mine. ‘ Mr. Balfour, whisper! You 
remember the day we came’ here, how 
Tottie cried and would not come in?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “‘ I remember.” 

“ And even aunt could not get him 
to move? He cried all night. When 
I woke up very early the next morn- 
ing, while nurse was asleep, I heard 
him crying. And since then he has 
been so sad. If Margaret calls him 
he whines and runs away. He is so, 
so—melancholy.” It was a long word, 




















but she got over it bravely. “And 
now,” she went on, fixing me with her 
big serious eyes, “now Sister Mar- 
garet is beginning to be just the 
same.” 

I confess that I burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Mabel, you ungrateful small 
person!” I said ; “and when you call 
her do you mean to say that Sister 
Margaret runs away from you?” 

But at that she sprang of her own 
accord off my knee. She doubled up 
her little fists, her eyes flashing. “I 
do not like you to-day, Mr. Balfour. 
I shall not tell you any more secrets. 
Go away, you do not care for my 
Margaret. You are bad—you are as 
bad as Billy!” 

She stamped her baby foot upon the 
gravelled walk: the wrath of the small 
creature was something amazing. I 
was still vainly attempting to propi- 
tiate her, to make amends for my 
mistake, when I caught sight of 
Margaret's white gown moving among 
the laurels. 

Was it my fancy? Was it only the 
result of a passionate solicitude that 
even a baby’s prattle could awaken ? 
Certainly as she drew nearer to me I 
seemed to detect something, a shadow 
of weariness, an unaccustomed look of 
gravity upon her face. She moved 
languidly, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. As she raised them, as her 
glance met mine, I saw it was full of 
trouble. But in one instant the smile 
that was part of her beauty swept like 
sunlight across her lovely lips. “TI 
am so glad to see you,” she said 
simply. 

“T came on a mission of peace,” I 
said, as she let me touch her hand. 
“Stanleigh sent me to tell you it is 
all right about the horses. He has 
arranged everything as you wish. But 
I have quarrelled with Mabel since [ 
came, or rather I fear that I have 
sinned in her eyes past forgiveness ; 
and now I am afraid, if I ask you 
something, that you, too, will be 
angry.” 

“Oh, I am not so implacable as 
Mabel,” she said, smiling and turning 
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to walk by my side. She was bare- 
headed, dressed all in white, with no 
ornament about her except a broad 
new band of gold around her left wrist. 
I noticed how new it looked and how 
it shone in the sun. 

“ You are looking at my bracelet,” 
she said, observing the direction of 
my eyes. “It is—it is a whim of 
mine. You know I have my fancies.” 
She tried to laugh, but her pale lips 
twitched, and a strange shade of fear 
came over her face. 

I looked at her more closely. There 
was no doubt that within the last 
fortnight she had grown thin, and 
there were faint dark marks like 
stains under her full white eyelids. 
Her great beauty was not lessened, 
but as it were veiled, sobered, over- 
shadowed, by an air of trouble. 

I stopped short. “Oh, Miss Beau- 
champ,” I said abruptly, “are you 
ill?” 

To my horror she shrank away from 
me as if I had struck her. 

“Why—why do you ask?” she 
demanded in a voice that was not her 
own. With one hand she clutched 
at the thick bough of an old 
laurel pressing the other against her 
breast. Her very lips were white, 
but her dark menacing eyes never 
faltered or left my face. Even at that 
moment the child’s absurd allusion 
to Tottie’s panic darted across my 
brain. There was defiance, terror, a 
blind passion of terror, in every line 
of Margaret's rigid face. “ Why t— 
why?” she said again in the same 
choked, hoarse whisper. 

I was so inexpressibly shocked that 
I lost my head completely. “For 
Heaven’s sake, Margaret,” I cried, 
“out of pity, do not look at me like 
that! I meant nothing; I know no- 
thing ; I had no reason. None—none. 
Only if you look at me as if you hated 
me, upon my honour I shall go and 
drown myself! I spoke like a fool. 
I do not know what I meant. I could 
mean nothing. Only, out of very pity, 
do not look at me like that.” 

I doubt if she even heard what I 
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was saying. But after a minute or 
more the dreadful tension of her face 
relaxed: the colour crept back to her 
cheek and her lips began to quiver. She 
turned aside abruptly, walked away a 
few paces, and let herself fall, with 
hanging hands and sweet head drooped, 
upon a garden chair. 

I followed her, hardly knowing if I 
dared approach her again. But as I 
drew near she looked up with piteous 
eyes. 

“ Ah, forgive me!” she said. “ I was 
—I do not understand myself—I have 
hurt you. I have been unkind, and I 
must not—I cannot explain.” 

I saw her sweet eyes filled with 
tears, 

“As for an explanation,” I said 
briefly, “ I think you know as well as 
—as Stanleigh does, that all I care for 
and live for is the hope of some day 
doing you some service, I don’t want 
to trouble you with myself, Miss Beau- 
champ. If you can make use of me, 
there I am. When you don’t want 
me any longer, you have only to send 
me away. I know what you are to 
Stanleigh, and I don’t grudge him one 
bit of it. But I—I am like a thing 
belonging to you, that you can dis- 
pose of, or not, as the fancy takes you. 
I never lived until I knew you, and all 
my life won’t be long enough for me 
to thank you for what you have given 
me.” 

I spoke with still, deliberate despe- 
ration, using the strongest words I 
could think of, with a kind of savage 
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joy in getting it said once for all. 
But when she lifted up her face I felt 
my heart die in me. 

“Mr. Balfour”—she began. She 
looked at me. I dare say she under- 
stood some of the misery, for her voice 
suddenly softened and she hesitated a 
little as she went on. “Mr. Balfour, 
since you know—about Stanleigh— 
you must see how very much respect 
and esteem I have for your character 
since—after what you have just told 
me—I am still willing to trust you 
and treat you as our friend.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and now, Miss 
Beauchamp, unless I can be of any 
service to you I think I should like 
to go.” 

She bent her head gravely in 
assent. 

“Of course,’ I went on rather 
brokenly, “of course I know that I 
have spoken like a madman, although 
every word I have told you I mean. 
And it is only your great goodness 
and mercy which make me feel fit ever 
to appear before your eyes again. I 
have no right to ask any favour from 
you. Only I wish you would believe 
me when I say that I am ready at any 
moment to let myself be cut into little 
pieces for you—or for Stanleigh either, 
for that matter.” 

“T believe you,” Margaret said. 

Then I went out of the garden, past 
the house where that infernal little 
dog was still barking. I shut the gate 
behind me and felt as if I had lost the 
world. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAMENT FOR BION. 
(After the Greek of Moschus.) 


Come, weep with me ye Dorian glades and springs, 
Ye Dorian rivers, weep for Bion dead. 

Ye groves, and all ye green and flowering things, 
In funeral clusters be your sweetness shed. 

Blush now, ye roses: ye anemones, 

Let your sad petals take a darker red. 

And now, ye hyacinths, with whispered sighs 
Unfold each graven leaf, 

And to its legend add a deeper grief— 

The sweetest singer in the world is sped. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Ye nightingales, the thick-leaved woods among 
By Arethusa’s marge, 

Let her Sicilian fountains hear your charge— 
Bion is dead, the herdsman Bion dead, 

And dead with Bion is the Dorian song. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin ! 


Ye swans of Strymon, let the waters bear 

The melancholy burden of your care 

To such enchanting strains 

As he would use what time his song had power 
To match your music in its sweetest hour. 

And let the maids of the agrian hill, 

And all the nymphs of the Bistonian plains, 
Know that our Dorian Orpheus’ voice is still. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin ! 


No more our herdsman to his herds shall sing, 
Couched ‘neath the lonely oaks he pipes no more, 
Who now on Pluto’s shore 

To some forgetful ditty tunes his reed: 

Among their mates the heifers wandering 

In their dumb sorrow have no care to feed; 

And every mountain is a voiceless thing. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Apollo’s self mourns thy untimely fate, 
Oh Bion, and the dusky-mantled clans 
Who own Priapus mourn, and all the Pans 
And Satyrs, for thy song disconsolate. 
From all the fountain-fays 

Rivers of tears water the forest-ways. 
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Echo, ’mid the rocks alone, 

Thy music and her occupation gone 

Bemoans ; and for thy fate each tree lets fall 

Its fruit, and every flower its coronal. 

The ewes no more 

Yield their sweet milk; and from the hivéd store 
Men draw no honey now, but in its cell 

Leave it to waste, wanting thy honied spell. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Oh not as now, along the beachéd flood 

Hath mourned the dolphin; nor so sadly sung 

The nightingale among the rocks; nor rung 

The downs so shrilly to the swallow’s strain ; 

And ne’er did Halcyon brood 

O’er Ceyx’ fate with such melodious pain ; 

Nor on the waters grey 

Chanted the sea-bird such a doleful lay; 

Nor hath that fowl forlorn 

Of Memnon, questing ever round the tomb 

Of Dawn’s dead son in valleys of the morn, 

Grieved,—as they all now grieve for Bion’s doom 
Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 

"Mid the high-branching trees 

The swallows whom he taught to syllable, 

Who loved his song so well, - 

With the sad nightingales their mourning make 

In mutual threnodies. 

In choir responsive all the birds awake 

The woods with their shrill cries, 

And through the leaves the ringdove’s moaning sighs. 
Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin ! 

What man now dares, oh Master ever-mourned, AL 

Touch to his stammering strain 

Thy sacred stops, or set his lips profane 

Unto thy quill? What man so over-bold? 

Not with the singer is the song inurned. 

Echo, among the reeds, 

Still on the memory of thy music feeds. 

Nay, might not Pan himself forbear to test 

His sk:il, lest men should own thy piping best? 
Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! | 

But, hark! ’tis Galatea’s voice I hear, 

Fair Galatea, whose entrancéd ear 

Thy song was used to soothe, as by thy side 

She nestled on the margent of the tide— 

Song such as Polypheme could never make. 

That hateful Cyclops! But she smiled on thee 

A smile yet sweeter than she gave her sea. 

Ah, now those well-loved waves she heeds no more, 

Sole sitting on the sandy shore ; 

But still she tends thy herds for thy dear sake. 
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Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin ! 
The gifts the Muses have for those they prize 
Have gone with thee: delicious kisses won 
From girls and soft-lipped boys. Around thy tomb 
The grieving Loves gather with rainy eyes. 
And far above 
The last kiss pressed on Myrrha’s dying son 
Will Cypris keep the memory of thy love. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Most musical of waters weep anew, 
Meles, lament once more. Men say of old 
For Homer's loss, Homer that mouth of gold, 
Thy goodliest son, 
Bank-high to the salt ocean didst thou run, 
And fill his spaces with thy sounding tears. 
Now, in these later years, 
Another son it is thy lot to rue, 
Now with fresh flood of tears thy tide is rolled. 
Both, both to the eternal Founts were dear. 
One at the Pegasean spring his thirst 
Slaked only ; but the other loved to drink 
At Arethusa’s brink. 
Of Tyndarus’ fair daughter sang the first, 
And Thetis’ mighty child, and Atreus’ son. 
Bat not in such wise sang that other one. 
He not to wars and tears tempered his note, 
But of his brother herdsmen and of Pan 
His measures ran, 
And as he sang he watched his flocks a-field. 
To him their richest milk the kine would yield : 
Right deftly could he fashion 
The oaten pipe, and teach the lads to kiss 
With lips only less cunning-sweet than his ; 
And well he knew Love’s passion, 
For Aphrodite’s self did on him dote. 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 
Ascra her Hesiod holds in honour yet, 
And Pindar’s fame is to Beotia dear ; 
In pleasant Lesbos still the travellers hear 
Of dead Alceus; and the Teian town 
Doth not her son Anacreon forget ; 
Archilochus wants not his just renown 
In Paros; but her greatest citizen 
Was ne’er so mourned in each famed capital 
As thou, oh Bion, thou art mourned in all. 
No more for Sappho now in Mitylene, 
For thee, the melancholy echoes thrill. 
Yes, they all mourn thee; and I mourn thee too, 
To the Ausonian mood tuning my quill; 
For I, sole heritor of the Dorian Muse, 
The pastoral measure have some skill to use, 
The same tiy pupils knew. 
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better version of the line, 
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To others didst thou leave thy wealth: to me 
Thy goodliest bequest, thy minstrelsy. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Ah, woe for us! 

Look, when the gay life of the garden dies: 

The mallows and the tender parsley green, 

The anise in its crisp-encurléd sheen : 

When the boon months renew the time of spring 
They lift their heads again for blossoming 

In all the freshness of a primal birth. 

But we, we mighty men, the brave and wise, 
When falls our night of doom, 

Low lying in the hollow lap of earth 

Forever there in silence must we keep 

A morningless and unawakening sleep—? 

So sleepest thou, wrapped in the voiceless gloom. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Poison, our Bion has drunk poison: oh, 

Had, then, those honied lips no sorcery 

To cheat that draught of woe? 

Who wrought this unblest deed to mix for thee, 
A singer sweet as thee, the murderous wiue ! 
Ne’er felt that man the charm of song diviue. 


Begin, Sicilian Muse, the dirge begin! 


Well, Justice hath them in her grip: yet I 

No less the sad occasion must lament. 

But could I win the way to Tartarus 

That Orpheus erst and great Alcides went, 

And wise Ulysses; and to Pluto’s house 

Coming, could see thee there, and hear thee sing, 
And learn what ditty softens the Dark King! 
Ah, then! might my poor pipings aught avail 

To buy thee back, Bion, they should not fail! 
But thou, for Proserpine, 

Temper thy flute to a Sicilian lay, 

Some sweet familiar pastoral of thine. 

For she herself is of Sicilian bu.vod, 

And on the slopes of Autna wont to play, 

And loved the Dorian mood. 

Not unrewarded shall thy music be; 

But as in old time the enchanting strain 

Of Orpheus won him his Eurydice, 4 
So, Bion, shalt thou win thy hills again! 


eBdoues ed pada pwaxpdy arépuova vtyperoy Urvoy, 
than he has given in ‘ Thyrsis.’ 

















I HAVE joined in this paper an 
author’s life and his writings in a 
manner which may seem perhaps un- 
necessary to those who are accustomed 
to look upon the two as having no 
necessary relation to each other, if 
not, indeed, inevitably distinct. But 
it is to this barely veiled individuality 
of the teacher, in habit, thought and 
conviction—to the never dissoluble 
connection between his ways and his 
speech—that his hold over his country- 
men is chiefly due. Herein he treads 
boldly in a path which writers of other 
nations as a rule carefully eschew. 
It is commonly said that a novelist 
fails. when he relates his own experi- 
ences, unless he can so distort them 
as to be beyond recognition. The 
whole work has come to be one of 
perfected fiction, dependent for its 
success not more upon intrinsic worthi- 
ness than upon the correctness of the 
art with which it is constructed. The 
unities must be preserved: there must 
be a definite and coherent plot, the 
thread of which must never be lost 
sight of : the characters must be nicely 
balanced, and must not crowd unduly 
upon the stage: there must be no ex- 
aggeration of sentiment or nature, save 
in the way of downright caricature : 
above all, no phase of life or thought 
must be laid bare, however deeply 
underlying and leavening the social 
world, that would in the slightest de- 
gree shock our sensitive and peculiarly 
constituted notions of decency. One 
takes up Russian work, on the other 
hand, to find all these academic rules 
ignored, with the most direct and 
evidently untutored simplicity. We 
meet with a man who has got a tale 
to tell—a tale of an episode, a hard- 
ship, or a wrong—and he pours it out 
in his own intensely thoughtful fashion, 
quite regardless of any set of guiding 
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principles save those of his own intui- 
tive genius, or of any schooling save 
that of his own experience. It is 
nearly always a sombre, miserable 
tale, of grinding poverty and work, of 
betrayal, of the irresistible wrongs 
which the powerful ones of his nation 
can inflict with impunity upon those 
beneath them: we have a dull pre- 
science of sombreness and woe from 
the beginning; but this only makes 
the recital more touching, from the 
nobility of purpose, the simplicity, the 
resignation of characters possessed of 
only a dangerously little knowledge, 
and ever struggling towards light and 
freedom. 

And the writer himself always 
lives before us, endowing at any rate 
a sufficient number of his company 
with the most absolute flesh and 
blood. We can trace out his ways, 
his friendships, his loves, his sympa- 
thies. When Dostoiewsky makes one 
of his chief personages, a struggling 
author, speak of “long nights spent in 
hope and dreams, and in passionate 
work, while he lived with his phantasies 
and creations as with dearest friends, 
loving them, rejoicing with them, 
grieving with them even to tears,” 
we know perfectly well that it is a 
piece of his own experience upon 
which he is drawing ; and so we can 
follow him through the long wind- 
ing path of suffering and striving, now 
lit up by dawning hope, now even by 
absolute accomplishment and triumph, 
but with the inevitable closing of 
disappointment and unfruitfulness, 
which seems to form the only way of 
common life the thoughtful Russian 
can point out. 

Of the four Russian writers—Tour- 
gueneff, Dostoiewsky, Tolstoi, with 
their forerunner Gogol—who have 
within the last fifty years at once 
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made and over-shadowed the literature 
of their country, shaping the course of 
thought, character, and event among 
their countrymen in a manner little 
less than phenomenal—of these four 
writers, Dostoiewsky is the one who 
seems to me to have most interest and 
importance for English readers ; for, 
while his range of conception and ex- 
pression is more limited than those of 
his great rivals, his materials are more 
solid and more solidly arranged, his 
purpose and plan more direct, and his 
analysis of human nature more search- 
ing, subtle and true. 

He was born in 1821: his birth- 
place, strangely enough, and by some 
grim irony of fate, being one of the 
hospitals for the poor in Moscow, 
where his father had obtained the post 
of medical attendant; and thus his 
earliest days were spent amid sur- 
roundings which, in after years, were 
to become a weary chain wrapped 
round and eating into his own life. 
For the first twenty years or so 
of his existence, however, he was 
but a spectator of misery; for there 
was some family property in a neigh- 
bouring province which kept the 
household in comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances, and secured for the sons 
a good education. Periodical visits 
were undoubtedly made to this small 
Toula estate, but upon the young 
Feodor Michailovitch all his sojourn- 
ing in the country seems to have had 
no shred of influence. While his 
great contemporaries, Gogol especially, 
betray a remarkable susceptibility to 
the charms and beauties of nature, 
and are often carried away from all 
soberness of language and simile by 
their enthusiastic love of her, Dos- 
toiewsky’s sympathies seem all ab- 
sorbed by the scenes and dramas of 
the narrow streets and narrower 
homes of the city. He passed pre- 
sently, with his elder brother Alexis, 
from the small school at Moscow into 
one of the huge military establishments 
of St. Petersburg ; but his shy, nervous 
temperament found there nothing 
either in life or prospect to compensate 


for the severe brutality of the routine. 
His only solace seems from his 
published letters to have lain in the 
freqnent perusal of such French 
romances as he could lay hands upon, 
and in the then recently published 
novels of Gogol. In the year 1843 he 
obtained his commission ; and in the 
following year, when his father died, 
he threw up whatever military vocation 
or ambition he possessed, and launched 
himself, with his small share of the 
family wealth, upon the world of 
literature. 

It happened now to the friendless 
Feodor Michailovitch, as it happens to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred young 
literary enthusiasts in a world where 
what does not depend upon connection 
depends upon elbowing, and who are 
too delicate of mental constitution to 
resort to the one, and too independent 
to care well for the other. His little 
capital was speedily dissipated ; and 
he had then to force himself to secure 
by painful solicitation enough jour- 
nalistic and translating work to pro- 
vide bare food and lodging. Proud 
and reserved by nature, and so shrink- 
ing from any appeal that might un- 
necessarily proclaim neediness, his 
advance was further blocked by the 
very keenness of his sympathies, and 
by the ill-health which was henceforth 
to be his constant attendant through 
life, and which made him more than 
naturally distrustful of his powers. 

And yet, had he with proper worldly 
wisdom cared for the beginnings of his 
fame—for that philosopher’s stone of 
connection which turns for authors all 
things into gold—he might, in spite 
of his waywardness, have quickly risen 
to a position of affluence and ease. 
Many lines of his life about this time 
may be traced out in one of his later 
novels,' which indeed fails as a work 
of art chiefly through its too manifest 
record of personal experience. In the 
first days of his disappointing and 
grinding life, being then but twenty- 
two or twenty-three years old, he had 
occupied his (alas! too many) hours of 

1 ‘Oppressed.’ 
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leisure by the composition of a novel, 
to which he gave one of his usual 
tersely descriptive titles, ‘ Poor Folk.’ 
The circumstances of its publication 
are graphically set forth in his Re- 
miniscences, with perkaps a dash of 
pardonable exaggeration. What to 
do with the manuscript to which he 
had given laborious birth he did not 
know; when one of his few friends, 
Grigorovitch by name, laid violent 
hands upon the packet, and took it to 
Nekrassof, who had already become a 
power in the literary world. At three 
o'clock in the morning there was a 
great knocking at Dostoiewsky’s door, 
and Grigorovitch presently appeared, 
ushering in the impatient Nekrassof, 
who had sat up half the night reading 
the romance, and would not let another 
hour pass without embracing the young 
author. How the three spent the rest 
of the night in rapturousconfabulation, 
we need not inquire; but with the 
morning came more solid issues. With 
the cry, “A new Gogol has arisen 
among us!” Nekrassof went straight 
to the famous Bielinsky, whose word 
was law to several of the best pub- 
lishers in St. Petersburg, and within 
three months the book was in every- 
body’s mind and mouth. 

It was certainly a strange book for 
a young enthusiast to write! From 
two and twenty years we could reason- 
ably look, if not for the trite reproduc- 
tion of the phrases current in society, 
at least for the exaggerated colouring 
of exuberant fancy, of pictured happi- 
ness or heroic tragedy. But ‘ Poor 
Folk’ is simply grey. There is nothing 
in it that is not part of the dull ave- 
rage of every day misery, with only 
such picturesque, half-tragical, half- 
comical situations as commonplace 
misery yields, lighting them up, for 
those who look below the surface, with 
touches of tenderest humanity. There 
is a petty government servant, who 
spends his days in ignominious quill- 
driving, and in alternating struggles 
against want and the dictates of a 
proud self-respect. At first sight there 
is nothing at all interesting about the 
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man ; but to any one at all initiated 
into the peculiar virtues of the Rus- 
sian people, there is in such a concep- 
tion a grand opportunity for painting 
the spirit of unostentatious self-sacri- 
fice and beautiful simplicity which are 
perhaps the most salient features in 
the character of the race. Similar 
creations (in the lower and middle 
classes, be it always understood) are to 
be met with in nearly all the novels 
belonging to this period, and are evi- 
dently drawn from life. As a rule, 
the lower they are in the scale the 
more true and touching do they be- 
come, from their very setting in cir- 
cumstances, and even accompanying 
instincts, little short of brutal ; but 
the Devoushkine of ‘Poor Folk’ is 
nowhere surpassed. 

This man’s existence, so hard and 
commonplace, is lightened by a tender 
regard for a young gir), a distant rela- 
tive, who occupies an obscure lodging 
opposite the attic where he pursues 
his daily work. Her lot, in degrada- 
tion and misery, is even a few degrees 
lower than his own, and it is upon the 
interlacing and mutual reaction of 
these two natures (ever a favourite 
theme with Dostoiewsky) that the in- 
terest of the reader is centred. Their 
affection is altogether platonic, but 
none the less, on the one side at least, 
potent and enduring. Devoushkine, 
while in reality the truest of lovers, 
poses only asa father, an elder brother, 
a protective or good genius of any sort 
that has no hope of very tangible re- 
ward ; while the girl, his superior in 
all matters of tact and worldly know- 
ledge, accepts his care and devotion 
with a trustfulness and reverence 
which only just fail to be the full 
complement of his unspoken, and 
indeed unrecognised passion. 

Here I must join issue with those 
critics who regard Dostoiewsky’s wo- 
men as his finest creations. Save in one 
or two of his female characters there 
isalways something a little repelling — 
either the absence of intuition and 
grateful perceptiveness, or the pre- 
sence of a thread of selfishness—in 
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their attitude towards the man who 
honours them with his devotion. It 
may pass as a piece of bitter satire— 
and as such I am bound to conclude 
the author intended it; but to make 
it a general rule is neither fair nor 
admirable, and sometimes turns an 
otherwise lovable woman into an 
irritating puppet. 

But to return: the development of 
the story is carried on by means of 
letters, which pass almost daily be- 
tween the chief personages. These 
not only give exyuisitely drawn re- 
presentations of the daily experiences 
in which we are most interested, but 
also afford the author an oppor- 
tunity, without needlessly overcrowd- 
ing his canvas, of presenting a host 
of touching and evidently faithful 
pictures of other hard, brutal, heroic 
existences which he saw around him ; 
and on behalf of which, while they 
have no very definite connection with 
his main story, he would claim our 
sympathy. Presently there super- 
venes the crisis for which what 1 have 
qualified as an undercurrent of satiri- 
cal analysis of the woman’s character 
has been preparing us. These two 
lives are rudely torn asunder: not by 
any new or overmastering passion 
which we could forgive, not by any 
act of overt violence over which we 
could only grieve, but by a simple, 
natural, and somewhat shallow piece 
of feminine calculation, which, of 
course, the girl bases upon self-abne- 
gation. She accepts the offer of a 
rich suitor whom she despises, and 
who has been carefully represented as 
an evil genius of the drama, and is 
taken off in triumph by her husband 
to a distant part of the country. For 
the final separation, however, there is 
a lengthened preparation, in which 
the diverse sentiments which have 
actuated the two characters are 
finely, if in most harrowing detail, 
developed. Varinka, with all her deli- 
cate refinement and culture, with all 
her professions of self-sacrifice, and 
her exact estimate of the false posi- 
tion which she has elected to occupy, 
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is dazzled and carried away by the 
glories of her new surroundings and 
prospects, and fills her letters to her 
old friend with all sorts of trivial 
details upon the subject, while load- 
ing him with commissions and injunc- 
tions exactly calculated to impress 
upon him the width of the gulf 
which she has opened between them. 
Devoushkine is faithful to the end, a 
man with no distinctly exalted ideas 
upon any subject on the face of the 
earth, but only single-hearted and 
true—true to his accepted burden of 
life, and single-hearted in his self- 
sacrifice. 

I am continually tempted, while 
putting together these notes, to illus- 
trate them with extracts; but it is 
best not to attempt what could not 
fail to be an unfruitful essay. Apart 
from any loss of power through im- 
perfect translation, every phrase re- 
quires to be read with the context in 
order to estimate its value. Herein 
lies one of the most admirable charac- 
teristics of all Dostoiewsky’s work. 
There is no striving after effect, no 
mere fine writing for the sake of dis- 
play, nor resort to any other of the 
recognised tricks of authorship. An 
isolated passage, therefore, inevitably 
loses its colouring by isolation. In- 
deed there is no striving after any- 
thing. Without manifest art—nay, 
with a manifest absence of art—the 
whole thing hangs together naturally, 
page by page and scene by scene ; 
while the exceeding simplicity of the 
recital almost disarms criticism. We 
have just the plain, unvarnished tale 
of a man who has felt and suffered 
what he writes about; and very few 
will put down the book without the 
irrepressible thought that, if one half 
of what is here set forth is true—if 
poor burdened humanity is staggering 
thus secretly at our side under any- 
thing like these loads—one ought truly 
to spend one’s life in some great and 
definite labour of helpfulness ; or at 
least, if that be not possible, to tread 
with ever careful and reverent tender- 
ness over all the interlacing and inter- 
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dependent ways which go to make up 
the strange community of life. 

‘Poor Folk,’ then, as I have said, 
made its mark at once, and met with 
a reception which might have assured 
to its author a prosperous future, if 
not a brilliant and lasting reputation. 

But the very powers which had led 
Dostoiewsky up to the doors of solid 
success were destined to close them in 
his face. Bielinsky and ‘ Poor Folk’ 
introduced him, promptly enough, into 
the literary and social circles around 
which he had been so long hovering, 
a friendless outsider ; but the former, 
not content with bestowing upon the 
young author just such scant patron- 
age as a lettered lion is wont to 
extend to the smaller animals who do 
him homage, sought to turn Dostoiew- 
sky’s peculiar talents to the advantage 
of his own party and aims. For 
Bielinsky’s sympathies were secretly 
with the great socialistic and revo- 
lutionary wave which had been gradu- 
ally rolling over Western Europe from 
the year 1830, or thereabouts; and 
now, from 1845 onwards, was destined 
to mark out Russia as its peculiar 
prey. Democracy, under such guises 
as the people’s rights or social reform, 
seemed, of course, alluring enough to 
a young enthusiast like Dostoiewsky, 
just emerging from his own grinding 
in the mill of oppression, and restive 
alike under the smarting of his own 
personal injuries and the burden of 
a righteous crusade. Still he seems 
to have given his adherence only to 
the moderate party, which adopted 
the emancipation of the serfs and a 
constitutional government as its plat- 
form ; and, at this early stage at least, 
to have had but little sympathy with 
the other section of revolutionists— 
presently to loom up in history as 
Nihilists—who blindly sought only to 
destroy, without thought or care for 
the rebuilding. 

It is hard, however, to steer a 
middle course in a raging torrent, and 
how far Dostoiewsky’s sympathies 
carried him it is impossible to 
say. Between 1845 and 1848 his pen 
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was comparatively idle, only pro- 
ducing trifles which have done little 
to enhance his reputation. Meanwhile 
secret societies of all shades of revolu- 
tionary ideas were formed in St. Peters- 
burg, with one Petrachewsky as head. 
At their reunions Dostoiewsky un- 
doubtedly assisted: he aided with his 
pen and eloquence the common cause 
which socialism has ever made with 
atheism, and it can hardly be regarded 
as strange that in due time he came 
to be looked upon as a dangerous per- 
sonage. For three years, however, he 
was allowed to go unmolested, and it 
is hard to resist here a word of sym- 
pathy with the august arbiter of his 
fate. For, so far as one can judge, 
the Emperor Nicholas was sincerely 
desirous to carry out the very reforms 
for which the moderate party of revo- 
lutionists clamoured; and was only 
hindered by his appreciation of the 
danger of seeming to do so in obe- 
dience to the outcry of turbulent and 
irresponsible cliques, or in an hour 
when these were making any form of 
government and society unstable. 

At last came the inevitable cata- 
strophe. Upon the twenty-third of 
April, 1849, Dostoiewsky was arrested, 
while assisting at a secret meeting, 
and with thirty-four other suspects, 
was forthwith lodged in the dun- 
geons for which St. Petersburg has 
gained an unenviable notoriety. Eight 
months of dreary suspense and mental 
torture slowly rolled away, unrelieved 
by any break or incident save the 
periodical and solitary official inter- 
rogation. Not a word of fellowship, 
save by stealth: not a book, nor 
paper! No one of the band knew 
what judgment was recorded against 
him, nor yet what testimony a 
companion had borne for or against 
him. Upon a naturally sluggish 
mind such an existence may induce 
a certain phase of lethargy, or even 
contentment ; but it is impossible 
to have more than a faint concep- 
tion of the effect of an experience 
of this kind upon a nervous, highly 
strung temperament like that of 
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Dostoiewsky, brooding continually, as 
he must have brooded, over what he 
had done, and what he might have 
done had not his fate overtaken him. 
One gets a glimpse of his state of 
mind through a remarkable simile 
which he used in writing to his 
brother in after days: “I lived 
literally,” he says, “ upon my brain : 
. . . thinking, thinking, always think- 
ing, yet with nothing to sustain or 
replenish thought. . . I was, as it were, 
under an air-pump, with all that goes 
to make breath exhausted.” 

On the twenty-second of December 
the prisoners, to the number of twenty- 
one (thirteen having been set at 
liberty), were brought out upon a 
public square to hear their sentence. 
It took a long time to read; but the 
criminals, standing there shivering in 
their shirts, had not to wait until the 
end to know the fate prepared for 
them. For the platform upon which 
they were placed was a scaffold; and 
at its foot were a couple of covered 
carts, from which peeped out certain 
ominous boxes. They were to be shot 
where they stood ! 

The reading of the judgment being 
over, and the ordained form of priestly 
exhortation gone through, a first batch 
of the condemned was led out and 
blindfolded—their companions looking 
on: an officer gave the word of com- 
mand, and the soldiers presented their 
pieces. And then, just as the fatal 
“Fire!” was about to be uttered, a 
white flag was waved before their eyes, 
and they were informed that the Em- 
peror had been graciously pleased to 
commute their punishment, and that 
the attendant waggons were to trans- 
port them to Siberia ! 

Dostoiewsky’s sentence, however, 
was light in comparison with that of 
his companions. He was to be interned 
for four years only, with a period of 
forced service afterwards as a common 
soldier, and loss of all family and civil 
rights. Of his experiences in Siberia 
he has given us two pictures: the one, 
very faint and sketchy, in ‘Crime and 
its Punishment:’ the other in ‘A 
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Region of the Dead.’ The latter 
romance he wrote shortly after his 
liberation, and it is doubly interesting, 
as being both a recital of his own daily 
existence, and a faithful representation 
of the scenes and experiences which he 
noted around him. 

The terrible catastrophe of 1849, 
with all its sequence of bitterness, was 
in some sort Dostoiewsky’s resurrec- 
tion to good work. It is but natural 
that this should have been so, when 
we look carefully at the circumstances. 
During the period immediately pre- 
ceding 1849 we see him, a suddenly 
successful young author, so manifestly 
yielding to the leadings and drivings 
of the arch-tempter Success, that for 
four years he does practically nothing— 
prostitutes his talents to mere trifling. 
He is then called upon to undergo a 
fiery trial which is perhaps unrivalled 
in the records of literature ; and he is 
first driven in upon himself by solitude 
until thought becomes a burden, and 
then so oppressed by uncongenial yet 
inevitable companionship, and hard 
manual labour as uncongenial, that 
acute observation and introspection 
become again the blessed and only 
possible relief. If he is able—as 
Dostoiewsky was just able—to keep 
heart and brain in fair equilibrium 
through such a set of experiences, it 
would be strange indeed if, when he 
comes once more under the softening 
influences of friendship, sympathy, and 
easeful ways, and before there is time 
for him to be again led astray by their 
blandishments, he does not produce 
fine, true, and subtle work. 

‘A Region of the Dead’ was 
slowly elaborated between 1854 and 
1858—bearing indeed internal evidence 
of having been begun, in extensive 
notes, before Dostoiewsky’s release. 
Careful thought is apparent in the very 
conception and plan of the book ; and 
it may easily be understood what a 
difficult task the author had set him- 
self. A subject so delicate as that 
of the hardships of Siberian incar- 
ceration he must treat of in terms 
only inferential, if not actually enig- 
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matical. Himself a suspected and 
watched personage, and yet with a 
definite mission to accomplish,! he must 
formulate an indictment indeed, but 
only by innuendo. He must not 
nakedly set forth his own history, and 
yet he must interest his readers in 
a manifestly true recital, in a living 
drama, and «a central character. He 
must not deal with the ever-ready 
theme of exaggerated political offences, 
nor yet bring any real charge of 
harshness or injustice against the 
authorities; but yet must command 
unhesitating sympathy with oppressed 
souls, and must forbear, therefore, to 
paint their faults or crimes with any 
degree of blackness. 

All this Dostoiewsky exactly accom- 
plishes, by transcribing the experiences 
and impressions of a certain fictitious 
personage, condemned to ten years of 
hard labour for the murder of his wife 
in a fit of rational and almost pardon- 
able jealousy, and dying in Siberia 
after his term of punishment had ex- 
pired. A man of keen sensibilities, of 
refinement and education, and so seek- 
ing relief from uncongenial surround- 
ings in psychological observations, we 
accept it as quite natural and proper 
that this Goriatchnikow should be able 
to present us with a long series of 
studies of character, connected by 
pictures of daily events, or by the 
gathering up of threads in the past 
lives of those who move across the 
stage, into no very coherent whole 
indeed—possessing no distinct main 
line of interest, nor of prospective 
development —and yet riveting our 
attention and sympathies by evident 
faithfulness of portraiture and life, 
and by the aptest touches of that 
humanity which makes us all kin. 

The realism of the narrative is per- 
haps its most striking feature. No 
effort is required of us. We need no 
specially imported interest, no highly- 
coloured plot, in order to see and have 
fellowship with this great band of un- 


1 A mission which he has accomplished. 
But few of the severities and barbarities de- 
scribed in ‘ A Region of the Dead’ now exist. 
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fortunates at their hard, grinding 
tasks, or to follow them one by one 
into their dark retrospects, We feel 
the icy cold upon the river: the cruel 
wind, as it whistles over the undeviat- 
ing steppe, making the dry yellow 
grass shiver as it passes: we faint 
beneath the unsupportable glare of the 
summer sunshine. The forbidding 
walls of the fortress rise up before us : 
the sordid parade ground : the hospital 
with white-washed corridors and bare 
floors. We hear the lash of the whip 
upon the shoulders of the poor soul 
who has transgressed some stupid dis- 
ciplinary law through inadvertence or 
desperation: we stand beside the death- 
bed of the man who has shrivelled 
away in his awful prison-house ; and 
the clank of his irons, as they trail 
after his body upon the floor, seems to 
startle us out of the rapt watching of 
his Jos: agony. And then we under- 
stand that we really comprehend not 
the half of it: that, taken sentence 
by sentence, the writer has told us 
nothing ; but has artfully led us to 
feel, by the extreme simplicity and 
lucidity of his form, that, beyond our 
ken, there lies an experience and a 
woe to which we must for ever remain 
strangers, while such realisation as 
we have attained to is only the work 
of awakened sympathy. 

It is something of a lesson to the 
reviewer to note how much of the 
effectiveness of the book is owing to 
what would, academically speaking, be 
reckoned its fault. In three directions 
this is apparent. There is, first, the 
barrenness in development of either 
character or story, to which allusion 
has already been made: a defect not 
only of all Dostoiewsky’s conceptions, 
but working more or less havoc in 
those of all his great contemporaries. 
For the Russian romancist there is a 
present nature and a present existence, 
both of which he is profoundly able to 
grasp and analyse; and there is, 
moreover, a past, about which his 
imagination will freely play, and into 
which his understanding will pene- 
trate. But there is no future for him. 

0 
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When he attempts to outline it hand 
and mind alike falter, and he turns 
quickly from the effort with evident 
relief. What a dangerous element this 
is in weak writing, or in a weak posi- 
tion, I need not stay to demonstrate. 
It is not always that power of descrip- 
tion or diagnosis will prove sufficient 
—we may see in ‘ Oppressed’ how ter- 
ribly this constructive defect could 
militate against even Dostoiewsky’s 
success, And yet here, in ‘A Region 
of the Dead,’ we only seem to be there- 
by left the more free to be dominated 
by the interests and impulses of the 
moment, as the drama moves dis- 
jointedly before us. 

Then, springing perhaps out of this 
weakness in development, there is the 
uprelieved, and therefore exaggerated, 
spirit of hopelessness which broods 
over every character and every scene. 
It is impossible, of course, to conceive 
of a great army even of condemned 
criminals among whom there shall not 
be found one real hope of a future. 
But, however one may feel inclined 
to ery out against such a distortion of 
the natural order of things, the effect, 
undoubtedly, is to add sombreness to 
a recital which is intended to be only 
dark. A very remarkable instance of 
this occurs at the close of the book, 
apparently unstudied, and yet, here at 
least, fairly ranking as a cunning turn 
of the master’s art. Throughout the 
whole narrative we have been entering 
into the prisoners’ sighing aspirations 
after freedom. We see them regard- 
ing liberty as the first necessity of a 
happy existence, and its loss as their 
greatest privation. We assist at a 
memorable scene when they let loose a 
captured eagle, that he may “ starve 
free.’ And then, when the hour of 
release comes to Goriatchnikow him- 
self, there is hardly a single note of 
rejoicing—none of real hope. He 
trembles before a world which will 
become strange to him,—before an 
existence which will prove perhaps 
unfriendly, He wonders what revolu- 


tions, what progress, will have been 
made; and finally leaves his prison 
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and the companions of his prison, with 
a feeling akin to regret ! 

Lastly, there is a fault in the teach- 
ing—for the Russian nation, for whom 
the book was designed, a very grave 
fault, but for the mere reader a 
potent spur to his sympathies. There 
is thrown everywhere over crime a 
certain ennobling halo of false senti- 
ment. We know perfectly well (one 
has only to look upon them in real life 
in order to see it) that the great 
majority in this army of unfortunates 
are the most uninteresting and brutal 
of criminals. And yet we are never 
allowed to think so, but are led only 
to note carefully their sufferings, their 
wrongs, and the wondrously tender 
humanity which, we are assured, lies 
immediately below the surface, and is 
unconquered even by the hardening 
process of prison-life and discipline. 
As for the crimes which have darkened 
the past, they are the offspring of an 
irresistible fate, of providentially or- 
dered circumstances, of wrong-aveng- 
ing love, of a burning desire to deliver 
the world from some evil, of obedience 
to religious conviction ; while every- 
thing is atoned for by present suffer- 
ings, and paralleled by the lot of the 
world’s Redeemer ! 

But, as ‘Poor Folk,’ so ‘A Region 
of the Dead’ is a work which cannot 
be harshly criticised : so deeply touch- 
ing is it, so full of purpose to improve 
off the face of the earth the sorrows 
and evils under which the author him- 
self had bowed. Repelled by its sick- 
ening details, and recognising here and 
there its shortcomings and extra- 
vagances, we may long to put the book 
down, and free ourselves from its 
fascination, and yet it will finally con- 
quer us. We feel that, however un- 
natural and distorted may seem to us 
these recitals of barbarities and cruelty 
on the one hand, and of feverish energy, 
courage, devotion, and fortitude on the 
other, there is yet here an indetermin- 
able element of truth ; and we accept 
the ready explanation that we are in 
the presence of a race whom we know 
not, and from whom we can only ex- 














pect things which seem to us so strange. 
To Dostoiewsky his fate was, as he 
afterwards upheld, “a mother”; and 
in some lesser degree it may figure in 
like beneficent guise to those who look 
upon it. 

Upon the next work which calls 
for notice, the romance entitled ‘Op- 
pressed,’ to which some reference has 
already been made, I will not dwell, 
lest I should be tempted to speak 
unfairly. It has been pretty generally 
received with loud acclaim, and it was 
certainly composed at the best period 
of the author’s life, and yet to me it is 
pre-eminently unsatisfactory. ‘ Op- 
pressed’ followed ‘A Region of the 
Dead’ at no long interval, and, like 
its great predecessor, represented a 
peculiar page in the writer’s own 
history,—in fact may be read as a 
sequel to his prison-life. Upon obtain- 
ing his release, he served in the 
Siberian army as a common soldier, in 
accordance with the terms of his sen- 
tence. In two years’ time, however, 
the customary indulgences of a new 
reign brought him his pardon, with 
the restoration of all civil rights, 
though another three years were yet 
to elapse before he was allowed to 
return home. In the meanwhile he 
had been fettered anew, but this time 
in softer chains. He had fallen in 
love with the widow of one of his old 
fellow-conspirators, who had followed 
her husband, in 1849, into his banish- 
ment. Unfortunately the lady had 
already set her affections elsewhere, 
and Dostoiewsky laboured, with his 
usual self-sacrifice and sincerity, to 
promote the happiness of his favoured 
rival. Those who have read ‘ Op- 
pressed’ will at once recognise the 
situation as forming the ground-work 
of the novel, but there all resemblance 
to real life stops. Vania, the hero— 
Dostoiewsky himself—is, indeed, fairly 
life-like, but the rest of the characters 
are little else than puppets; while 
there is no real plot, but only dis- 
jointed threads of narrative leading 
up to no catastrophe, and action and 
dialogue are alike stilted. The author 
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himself, in later years, wrote down his 
personages in this romance as “ dolls,” 
qualifying his expression by adding 
that they “ have an artistic form,” and 
are in reality “ walking books.” Here- 
in, to my thinking, he showed a 
creator’s partiality ; for there can be 
no great art in forms which continually 
irritate the beholder, and the moral of 
the book can hardly fail to produce in 
a thoughtful mind an effect diametri- 
cally opposed to the design. We end 
with the conviction that, if self-sacri- 
fice works only for purposes such as 
are here glorified, the less there is of it 
in the world the better: that Vania 
labours obstinately not only to his 
own undoing, but in opposition to the 
true interests of those for whom he 
professed to care: that Natacha’s 
childish love of Aliocha is a damning 
blot upon her self-assumed character 
of the incarnate and outraged deity : 
that her lover is an impossible fool ; 
and the prime Oppressor, the Prince 
Valkowsky, a type altogether mis- 
understood by his creator, and belong- 
ing to a sphere into which the writer 
had never gained access. 

There is, however, fortunately, better 
matter in store for us, though again i 
was to be the product of grievous ad- 
versity. Dostoiewsky was by this time 
(1860) once more settled at St. Peters- 
burg. He had married his Natacha : he 
had by his two romances of ‘ A Region 
of the Dead’ and ‘ Oppressed,’ regained 
a solid position in the literary world, 
and, if his unquiet spirit had only 
allowed it, might have sat at ease for 
the rest of his days. But we have 
seen that of old he had been bitten by 
a love of journalism; and now an 
ardent embracing of the unpractical 
tenets of Slavo-philism urged him to 
embark not only time and talent, but 
also all his available funds upon a road 
where none but cool heads reach suc- 
cess. He founded successively two 
newspapers for the carrying on of his 
new crusade, and for six years he 
struggled manfully against impaired 
credit and declining health. Then 
he was submerged. Death robbed 
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him by one stroke of his wife and 
his brother Alexis, with the latter of 
whom he had, from his school-days, 
been associated in truest affection and 
co-operation: his newspapers failed, 
one after another, from want of 
funds; while the epileptic disease to 
which he had at all times been subject, 
and which his hard Siberian experi- 
ences had aggravated, forbade his un- 
dertaking any regular work. He left 
Russia, and wandered for five or six 
years in Germany and Italy, never 
staying long in any one spot, and be- 
coming more and more imbued with 
misanthropy and irrational mysticism. 
His pen, however, was never idle; 
and his later calamities, like his earlier 
ones, seemed only to revive and sharpen 
his dramatic power. In 1866, and in 
the very hour of his third defeat at 
the hands of fortune, appeared ‘Crime 
and its Punishment,’ beyond all ques- 
tion the finest of his works, and form- 
ing, with ‘ Poor Folk’ and ‘A Region 
of the Dead,’ a trilogy of which any 
writer or age might feel justly proud. 
Here, at least, there is a definite and 
coherent narrative: so coherent, in 
fact, and so subtle in its coherence, 
that not a word, hardly a gesture, 
certainly no minutest circumstance 
can be left unmarked without weaken- 
ing the effect of the whole. But far 
transcending any dramatic interest— 
exciting as this is, and well-sustained 
until almost the last page—is the value 
of the narrative from a psychological 
point of view. I know that there may 
be serious objection taken to such an 
estimate, and that the work has con- 
duced in Russia to the spread of 
Nihilistic doctrine, and even to the 
committal of absolute crime; but it 
seems to me that the fault lies with the 
disordered intellect of a few of Dos- 
toiewsky’s readers, and that he him- 
self emphatically ‘‘ wrote to cure.” 
The narrative is in substance simple 
enough. The hero isa poor student, 
Raskolnikow, who, as it afterwards 
appears, has been strongly imbued 
with Nihilistic notions concerning the 
sacredness of life and of property. He 
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lives in idleness, like a beaten dog, in 
a veritable kennel of a lodging, allow- 
ing his mother and sister to suffer 
hardship and degradation in order that 
his own head may be kept just above 
water : possessed, moreover, of a know- 
ledge of his latent powers, and of the 
grand possibilities of life, in magnifi- 
cent contrast with his habits and sur- 
roundings. We find him haunted by 
a temptation—at first so distant and 
impalpable, as to be hardly a tempta- 
tion—to “suppress” a wretched old 
female usurer, who not only lives upon 
such ne’er-do-weels as himself, and 
grows rich thereby, but makes herself 
generally objectionable to the world at 
large, and to a poor long-suffering 
sister in particular. ‘“ What an essen- 
tially good action it would be, after 
all,” he thinks, “ to rid society of this 
pest! to possess oneself (especially so 
gifted a self as Tam) of her wealth; 
and thenceforth, freed from every 
burden, to spend one’s life in benevo- 
lent purpose and action!” The scheme 
gradually lays irresistible hold upon 
him: it is cherished and matured in 
every detail, even while it is treated 
as a chimera, and finally, through the 
compelling power of a chain of seem- 
ingly providential circumstauces, is 
carried into effect. Then straightway 
begins the punishment. Raskolnikow 
is, in reality, far too noble to profit in 
any way by his sin: he becomes the 
prey, not exactly of remorse—as we 
understand the feeling—but of an 
unrestful, isolating, disappointed, self- 
condemnatory frame of mind analogous 
thereto ; and in the end, after playing 
with the justice which has got scent 
of him, alternately fascinated and 
repelled by the notion that he must 
give himself up, he yields to the dic- 
tates of his repentance, and is consigned 
to eight years of hard labour in Siberia. 

So much for the main personage in 
the story. There is a secondary figure, 
however, perhaps to some minds yet 
more interesting, and the more so 
because it is (a rare thing for Dos- 
toiewsky!) the figure of a woman. 
This Sonia, Raskolnikow’s unobtrusive 
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better angel, is a young girl who, in 
all unspoiled delicacy and purity of 
mind, has made herself a common 
prostitute in order to support her 
parents. An impossible figure, it may 
be urged. I can only say, once more, 
that we are constantly bound to con- 
fess that we are in the presence of 
types which our English prejudices 
will not allow us to comprehend— 
among a people, strange to us, from 
whom we can but expect strange things. 
It is Sonia to whose influence Raskol- 
nikow owes whatever noble and 
rational sentiments come from time to 
time to illuminate his perhaps ex- 
aggerated brutality: to her he owes, 
too, his final resurrection to a better 
self, and she it is who keeps close to 
him in his self-imposed abasement, and 
leaves all to accompany him in his 
exile. I am tempted to give an extract 
to show how finely the antagonism 
and yet mutual sympathy of these 
two is marked and sustained. Ra- 
skolnikow has come, in his usual 
aimless and desperate state of mind, 
into the wretched lodging where 
Sonia lives, and proceeds to lecture 
her (in terms of needless brutality) 
upon her foolish persistence in a hope- 
less course of life, and upon her want 
of foresight. The girl answers him, 
in a crushed and yet dignified way, 
expressing her firm trust in a God 
who protects the innocent. The whole 
of this dialogue, I may say in paren- 
thesis, while fine in itself, is most 
skilfully designed to set forth in 
vivid colouring the degradation and 
wretchedness of Sonia’s lot: leading 
up, moreover, to what would seem, 
without careful preparation, an absurd 
incident, and yet which is in reality 
the key-note not only of this but of 
nearly all Dostoiewsky’s works. The 
conversation is broken off, Raskolni- 
kow pacing rapidly to and fro in the 
room, without so much as regarding 
his companion. Presently he stops 
short, puts his hands upon her 
shoulders, and looks for a moment 
steadily into her eyes. Then: 
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**Suddenly he stooped down to the ground, 
still without a word, and kissed the girl’s feet. 
Half in terror, half in wonderment, she re- 
coiled from him. 

“«* What are you doing to me?” she stam- 
mered. 

‘He rose immediately. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘it is not to you that I do homage ; but to you 
as the type of all this immense human suffer- 
ing and enduring.’ And turning his back 
upon her he strode to the window, standing 
there lost in thought. 

‘*But presently he returned again, and de- 
manded brusquely, with an evident desire to 
comprehend what seemed to him an alienated 
and irrational state of mind: ‘ Then you pray 
to God, Sonia—eh ?’ 

‘For a moment or two she made no reply ; 
but, as he still waited, she murmured, in a 
low voice, ‘ Whatever should I be without my 
God?’ 

*** But what is it that you conceive God does 
for you?’ he persisted. 

** Again she was silent, recognising the use- 
lessness of debating the question ; and, indeed, 
too much overcome by her secret emotion to 
find a voice. 

*** Ah, hush !’ she cried at last, looking up 
at him quickly, in passionate anger. ‘ You 
don’t understand! And you have no right to 
question me in that way !’ 

‘** That is certainly true,’ he said, sadly. | 

**But her anger passed away as suddenly 
as it had arisen. She bent her eyes once 
more to the ground, and added, as if compelled 
to some full and final confession of her faith, 
‘God does everything for me, and is every- 
thing to me.’”’ 


The scene is far too long for tran- 
scription, and far too subtle in its 
dramatic power to be fairly repre- 
sented thus in disintegration. But 
for yet another reason than those 
already named it is worthy of special 
comment ; for we may trace here, now 
in the turn of an expression, now in 
anaction, nearly every tenet and prin- 
ciple of this Romance-School of Rus- 
sian thought and teaching. “It isa 
hard world, my masters ! ” the preacher 
is for ever crying. And then he goes 
on to show how that, through no 
special offence of their own, but by an 
odd sort of alliance between Fate, 
Providence, and the rich, the hardest 
knocks are dealt out to the poor : how 
that it is only proper and right that 
oppression and torture should be tem- 
porarily endured as a harsh necessity, 
in childlike dependence upon the 
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wisdom of God, and, above all, in order 
to obtain the purification and the 
crown accorded to patient sufferers ; 
but yet that it is not to be wondered 
at, indeed is inevitable, that, below all 
this, there should be a smouldering fire 
of resistance and vengefulness, which 
will ever and anon blaze out into open 
rebellion, and eventually carry all 
before it. It need hardly be said, 
however, that the moral of the doc- 
trine has to be skilfully concealed, 
and must be sought rather by the 
light cf inference and feeling than in 
plain speech. 

Dostoiewsky’s strange ‘‘life of a 
cat,”—as he termed it—was in some 
sort only just beginning with the pub- 
lication of this novel. Returning to St. 
Petersburg in 1871 there was in store 
for him, at last, a lengthened period 
of comparative rest and comfort, spent 
in honourable work, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a daily increasing popularity. 
He made a second marriage soon after 
his rehabilitation in the world,—a 
union which proved in every way hap- 
pier than his first ; and this, together 
with the solid success of ‘Crime and 
its Punishment,’ and the two quickly 
following romances, ‘The Idiot’ and 
‘The Possessed,’! placed him finally 


1 The literal rendering of the Russian title 
is ‘The Demons.’ The book describes the 
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out of the range of any pecuniary 
difficulty. His very eccentricities— 
as, for example, the carelessly inter- 
mittent issue of a professedly monthly 
‘Note Book’—seemed only to gain 
for him fresh homage and esteem, and 
his death, in 1881, called forth an 
enthusiasm and idolisation which knew 
no bounds. 

But for us, and with the appearance 
of ‘Crime and its Punishment,’ his 
figure ceases to have any special value. 
Dostoiewsky, the cosmopolitan in emo- 
tion and experience, is merged in 
Dostoiewsky the leader of a sect, and 
his writings become more and more the 
mere vehicle of a set of narrow opinions. 
All these—‘The Possessed,’ ‘The 
Brothers Karamazof,’ even the more 
valuable ‘Note Book,’ in which he 
returns now and again to his old 
artistic self and power—I lay aside 
willingly enough : content if, in some 
small way, I have been able to rouse 
the interest and sympathy of a few 
English readers in the works of a 
writer who at his best was surely one 
of the chiefs of his time. 


doings of a certain secret association of students, 
who bind themselves to work out by every 
possible means—not shrinking even from open 
crime—the reforming of such social and politi- 
cal evils as appear to them unsupportable. 


Joun Lomas. 





LE NOMME W. 


Inthedepartment of the Basses Pyré- 
nées in December, 1885, I temporarily 
lost my name. I became known as 
Le Nommé W. Thieves and mur- 
derers in that country are commonly 
designated in this way, and obtain 
consideration in plenty. Extenuating 
circumstances arise on their behalf, 
self-generated in a night like the 
mushrooms. But the crime of which 
my brother and I were accused was one 
that admitted of no palliation, the mere 
suspicion of which placed us at once 
beyond the pale of native sympathy ; 
converted a procwreur, who may at 
other times have been a gentleman, 
into a rough bureaucrat, and conjured 
up about us a Cadmean crop of revol- 
vers and fetters. We were German 
spies. 

About the middle of that December 
we were at Pau. The early part of 
the winter in the district had been 
exceptionally mild. We had spent 
three weeks in exploring the better 
known passes and valleys of the Hautes 
Pyrénées, and now proposed to make 
our way to Biarritz by a roundabout 
road through the forest of Iraty, a wild 
and interesting part of the French 
Basque country. Accordingly, we sent 
our heavy baggage by rail to Biarritz, 
and started ourselves after lunch on 
the 14th by train to Oloron, our equip- 
ment consisting of a knapsack and 
light pack, a railway rug, two light 
overcoats, and two walking sticks. 
The weather was fine and bright, 
though cold, and we were in high 
spirits, anticipating a delightful ex- 
cursion. 

At Oloron station we sought out the 
diligence for Tardets. We intended 
to sleep that evening at this place on 
the outskirts of the forest, with a view 
to making an early start on foot next 
morning. The diligence discovered, 


we put our slight baggage inside, and 
asked for two places. Then, learning 
that the vehicle would not leave the 
town for half-an-hour, we told the 
driver to pick us up by the way, and 
started blithely—unwitting lambs as 
we were—to stir our blood by a brisk 
walk along the road. This—if a 
cabinet minister well acquainted with 
French manners is to be believed— 
this was the cause of all our woe! To 
pay for a ride and then to walk is a 
thing so foreign to the thrifty French 
nature, that it might form the basis 
for an accusation of the most abomin- 
able crimes. We paid to ride: we 
walked. From that moment the eye 
of the French law saw in us German 
spies. 

Once clear of Oloron, we strode 
along merrily, noting the softer charac- 
ter of the landscape, and admiring the 
rolling hills and woods, until the di/i- 
gence overtook us some two miles or so 
beyond the town. 

We stepped in, so far as I could 
afterwards remember, without hesita- 
tion, and greeted our fellow-travellers 
cheerily. They were two—a farmer 
or peasant-proprietor, and a bluff, 
ruddy, well-set-up man of middle 
height, wearing a cocKed-hat and uni- 
form of dark blue faced with white, of 
the kind worn by the gendarmes. He 
sported epaulettes, however, and a 
profusion of silver lace, with a decora- 
tion and medal, and a _ handsome 
sword ; so that I did not set him down 
either as an ordinary gendarme (a con- 
clusion to which my brother had come) 
or as that which he was in fact, a 
brigadier of that force. I did not know 
what he was, but on lighting a cigar- 
ette offered him one. He preferred a 
cigar, and declined. His companion, 
however, accepted my offer, and we 
fell into a desultory conversation. To 
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what place were we going} What was 
our nationality 1 What cigarettes were 
they ? Had we comefrom Pau? What 
was our purpose in visiting that part 
of the country? All these questions 
our smart friend asked, and I, who had 
never been ‘“ wanted,” answered with- 
out any suspicion that I was being 
interrogated with a purpose. We were 
English, I said, travelling for pleasure, 
and going to Tardets: we had come 
from Pau: our cigarettes were of 
Egyptian manufacture. 

After this, wearied by the rattling 
of the omnibus and the strain which 
the use of a foreign tongue imperfectly 
known imposed, I was glad to fall into 
silence. I examined—these details are 
important—my letter-case to see if I 
had any gold-beater’s skin. And, my 
brother calling my attention to the 
sun-set sky behind us, we speculated 
on the chance of the highest peak in 
sight being the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, 
on whose shoulder, six thousand feet 
above the sea, we had been some weeks 
before. 

About five o’clock the diligence 
stopped in the street of a small village. 
Near at hand, and apparently awaiting 
it, stood a gendarme. The brigadier, 
stepping out nimbly, exchanged, as I 
noticed, a word with him, and passed 
across the road. 
to the door. “ Look here!” exclaimed 
my brother, “ he has left this!’ And 
taking up a smart leather satchel, 
which the brigadier had left in his 
place, he handed it to the gendarme, 
telling him that ‘“‘the monsieur” had 
left it. 

“Thank you,” said the man civilly. 
“ Are you going to Tardets ?”’ 

“ Certainly!’ we answered. 

“Then you descend here. 
Tardets.” 

We were astonished. We had not 
looked to be at Tardets before half-past 
six. But we had no suspicions, and 
thanking him cordially, we alighted. 
The gendarme pointed out the inn, a 
very poor place, and we entered it with 
him: we were about to ask for a 
bedroom, when he intervened, opening 


The gendarme came 
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the door of a room down stairs, and 
inviting us by a gesture toenter. We 
did so, and saw immediately that we 
had fallen into a trap. Before us, 
looking very stern and uncompromis- 
ing, stood the brigadier: behind us 
we heard the door slammed to with 
unnecessary emphasis. 

“This is not Tardets, but Aramits,” 
the Brigadier said harshly. “I wish 
to ask you some questions. If you 
answer them satisfactorily, you shall 
proceed on your journey, gentlemen.” 

Then he began by asking, as he sat 
down at the table before us, what was 
my name. I told him, and that I had 
a passport, which I produced, not 
doubting that this would end the mat- 
ter. Nothing of the kind! It was in 
English, and our inquisitor knew no- 
thing of that language. Despite his 
decorations and epaulettes, he could 
not write with facility, could not spell 
at all, and I suspect could read but, 
little. He pounced upon the word 
Majesty, and persisted for some time 
that that was my name. ‘Then the 
passport, although countersigned for 
Spain and Italy, bore no French visé. 
Rejecting it, therefore, he proceeded 
to put to me, in a tone which grew 
more loud and imperious each minute, 
a series of questions. He asked my 
name, nationality, and _ profession : 
where I had entered France: how long 
I had been in the country: how long 
I proposed to stay in it : what was my 
object in travelling : where did I in- 
tend tosleep that night—the next—and 
the next? Then came my brother’s 
turn, our inquisitor’s tone growing 
more bim-bam-bom-like each minute. 
He disregarded our protestations that 
he spoke too quickly, and that we did 
not understand all he said ; and, tell- 
ing us that we had spoken French 
excellently in the di/igence, paid us the 
only compliment which passed at the 
interview. 

“ Now, attend to me!” he cried 
presently, passing from examination- 
in-chief to cross-examination. ‘‘ Why 
did you, when you were about to 
enter the vehicle, show hesitation 
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at sight of me—of me—the Briga- 
dier ?” 

I laughed outright. The idea that 
I should shrink at sight of even a 
superintendent of police seemed to me, 
being an Englishman and not an official- 
ridden Frenchman, funny in the ex- 
treme. ‘I did not,” I said. 

“Why did you tell me in the di/i- 
gence that you were Belgians ? Answer 
me that!” And he thumped the 
table. 

“It is not true. I did not tell you 

“ Very well!” in a menacing accent. 
“Why did you tell me that you were 
friends, not brothers ?”’ 

“I did not tell you so.” 

“What! You said you were Bel- 


gians. That is sot” 
! ” 


“No! no! no 

“Where is the map which you con- 
sulted in the diligence ?” 

“TI had no map in the di/igence.” 

“You took something from your 
pocket, and examined it. Produce it!” 

I handed to him a tiny packet con- 


He looked 
He 
He 
Finally he 


taining gold-beater’s skin. 
at it curiously, almost fearfully. 
consulted the gendarme upon it. 
held it up to the light. 
put it carefully aside. 

“And now the map! 
The map I say!” he roared. 

“The only map we have is an au- 
thorised French map, that of the Etat- 
major. But it is in the knapsack. 
We did not have it in the diligence. 
The knapsack was in the care of the 
driver.” 

“You had a pencil. You made a 
map of the country as you came?” 

“T had no pencil. I made no map. 
I do not draw.” 

“You made signs.” 

At this I shrugged my shoulders, 
and exchanged a glance of wonder with 
my brother—making signs again, you 
see ! 

“You looked behind you at the 
country,” he persisted doggedly. I 
told him what I have already set down 
res;ecting the sunset and the Pie du 
Midi, 


Be quick! 
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“Why did you not speak to one 
another in French? Attend! Tell 
me that,” with another thump upon 
the table. 

“Tt is not our language. We speak 
it badly, and with difficulty.” 

“Chut! You understand it per- 
fectly! You said you were travelling 
for your pleasure.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“ But you said also that you were 
travelling for your health.” 

“Yes, that is so, too, Partly for 
pleasure and partly for health.” 

* Are you wealthy?” 

“No, I wish I were!” And so he 
continued in an endless round of the 
same questions. I have set some of 
them down at length, because they 
convey an idea of the French system 
of examining the accused ; and offer 
an example of the false assumptions, 
the vcliberate traps, and the bullying 
tone by which the prosecution seek to 
extract either the truth, or something 
that may weigh against the prisoner. 
At the end of three quarters of an 
hour of this the brigadier announced 
himself to be dissatisfied. He must 
make an arrest. 

I protested loudly. T warned him 
that we were British subjects. I pro- 
duced two lettres d'indication addressed 
to a number of foreign bankers, and 
written in French. I showed him 
that the name engraved upon my com- 
pass, knife-haft, and other things cor- 
responded with that in +he passport. 
I solemnly warned him—well, that we 
should not perish unavenged; and I 
probably referred to Son Lacellence 
P Ambassadeur de sa Majesté Britan- 
nique, honestly believing at the time 
in the efficacy of this conjuration. 

But he was not afraid of a name! 
He smiled a Napoleonic smile, and 
conducted us at once to the police- 
station. Here, in a little office, he 
wrote down his version of what we 
had said of ourselves, mingling with 
it, without distinguishing marks of any 
kind, his own evidence and his opinion 
of us generally. It may be imagined 
that the result was a very wonderful 
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document: particularly as I took pity 
upon his incapacity, spelled some of 
the French words for him, and occa- 
sionally even wrote a sentence, or 
struck the pen through one which con- 
tained too gross a perversion of our 
statements. This done he took from 
us our money (for which he gave us a 
receipt) and our papers, watches, com- 
passes, and walking-sticks ; our knap- 
sacks and pack also. But he did not 
search us, so that we retained our 
matches and cigarettes. With great 
difficulty I obtained leave to send a 
telegram to the vice-consul at Pau. 

By this time it was about a quarter- 
past six and quite dark. [anticipated 
that we should be lodged in the gen- 
darmes’ quarters, and was peering 
about in no apprehensive mood, when 
the brigadier bade us follow him. 
Guarded by two gendarmes we marched 
down stairs to a yard at the back of 
the house. Facing us stood a small 
detached outhouse with two doors. It 
would have been in England a pig-sty, 
or a hen-house, or at best a neglected 
dog-kennel; but in France, and here, 
it was the lock-up of Aramits! The 
two doors were thrown open, the two 
gendarmes bowed, and, immensely as- 
tonished, but too proud to complain or 
make a useless resistance, we stepped 
in, and the doors were locked behind 
us. We were in prison: the prison 
surely of some wild uncivilised country! 

Our cells were about eight feet long 
by four wide and eight high: rough and 
mean beyond description. The walls 
and floor were of stones and trodden 
eurth respectively, as we discovered 
when daylight came. At present we 
were in the dark: no fires, no lights! 
Windows proper, there were none, 
though an oblong aperture over the 
door admitted light in the day, and 
air (cold or warm as luck might have 
it) at all times. A board covered by 
a frowsy, dark-coloured blanket, and 
a pitcher in one case, a bucket in 
the other, formed the whole and only 
furniture in each cell. The sole alle- 
viation of our discomfort lay in the 
fact that the partition between us was 


of rough planks, so that we could talk 
to one another—an arrangement, I 
fancy, not entirely matter of accident. 

A quarter of an hour later our doors 
were opened, and I was taken to my 
brother’s cell. One gendarme held a 
smoky, guttering candle : three others 
stood partly within, and partly with- 
out the doorway, around which a dozen 
women and children clustered, peeping 
at us. Our dinner, some greasy soup, 
with bits of bread and cabbage floating 
in it, was produced: we had only one 
basin, but, thank heaven, a spoon 
apiece: a lump of bread, and a bottle 
of thin sour wine completed the meal. 
Anxious not to seem cast down, we fell 
upon the horrid mess with apparent 
appetite, at intervals drinking toasts 
and bantering the police ; and laughing 
very loudly at our own jokes. “ Vive la 
Republique!” to which a glance round 
our cell gave point, was well received ; 
so was “ Le Beau Sexe” ; but it was 
reserved for our third toast, “* JZadame 
la femme de M. le Brigadier!” to bring 
down the house, the vicious emphasis 
which we threw into our enemy’s 
name sending his subordinates into a 
frenzy of delight. The more they 
laughed—and the most taciturn face 
wore a grin—the more fluent grew our 
French, and the wilder our folly ; and 
when we wound up by begging them 
to bring our hot water at eight and to 
see that our beds were well aired and 
our boots well varnished—when this 
was done, and we were back in our 
cells, we had at least the satisfaction 
of feeling that our entertainment had 
been as successful as unique; and that 
M. le Brigadier’s importance had not 
gained much at our hands. 

By the way,—* Can we not,” my 
brother had asked, “sleep at the inn, 
if we pay for our room and for a room 
for a guard?” 

** No, it is out of the question,’’ was 
the decisive answer-—twice given. 

At a quarter to ‘seven our doors 
were locked, and were not again 
opened until eight o’clock next morn- 
ing. For thirteen hours no one came 
near us. They were thirteen hours of 

















intense cold and misery, as may be 
understood when I say that the ther- 
mometer fell in that néighbourhood 
on that night several degrees below 
freezing point. My brother had for- 
tunately been carrying our travelling 
rug, and it had not been taken from 
him ; yet he felt the cold severely. 
I had merely my walking suit and a 
thin dust-coat. The frowsy blanket 1 
at first put from me, shuddering at the 
least contact with it, and picturing 
the French tramp who had last used 
it. But necessity knows no dainti- 
ness: before morning I was hugging 
the blanket about me, and wishing 
that it were five times as thick. The 
night air poured in through the un- 
glazed window, and through a dozen 
chinks and apertures besides. I did 
not get even ten minutes’ sleep: by 
five o’clock my feet were numbed, my 
teeth chattering, and my shoulders 
shaking. For very fear lest the cold 
should kill me then and there, I rose, 
and for three hours tramped up and 
down the cell unceasingly—two steps 
and a half each way: it was dreary 
work ! 

Soon after eight the brigadier came 
in his shirt-sleeves, and let us out. 
For some time we had been loudly 
clamouring, and I think that he was 
alarmed on finding how cold the night 
had been ; for he took us both to his 
room, and placed chairs for us before 
the wood-fire which was burning in 
the great open fireplace. His wife 
and child were still in bed in the 
room. He offered us a glass of Armag- 
nac, and telling us he should take us 
early in the day to the procureur at 
Oloron, went down stairs. I have no 
doubt he did this last with a purpose. 
For almost immediately his wife, ig- 
noring our presence, got up, and, after 
partly dressing herself, brought the 
child to the fire. She was a young 
woman, but thin and careworn. If it 
were not that wives in France have 
the upper hand, one would have said 
that Monsieur Bim-bam-bom began 
his bullying at home. She sat on the 
one side of the fire, dressing the child : 
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we sat respectfully on the other. “ You 
say you are English. Is it not so?” 
she begins, pausing with an uplifted 
sock in her hand, and fixing us sud- 
denly with her keen eyes. We cheer- 
fully acquiesce. “ You do not speak 
German!” “Nota word.” “Belgian?” 
“ Most certainly not.” ‘ But you have 
no papers,” she continues, shaking her 
head. “Papers? Ohdear yes! Abun- 
dance of papers! Papers signed by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Chevalier 
de la Jarretitre, &e. &e.!” we cry. 
“No, you have no papers! Dear, dear 
me!” “Nopapers!” we reply warmly. 
“ And if it be sot Do we look like 
brigands, madam: thieves, madam ?” 
“No, gentlemen!” And madam’s 
polite breeding interferes with her 
duties as assistant police-examiner : 
she cries, “ J/on Dieu, non!” many 
times, and we are comforted. 

At nine o’clock the brigadier brought 
inatelegram. It was addressed to me, 
but he had opened it. The sender, the 
vice-consul at Pau, announced that he 
had telegraphed to the mayor of 
Aramits respecting us. This second 
telegram was presently brought. It 
certified that we were harmless tourists, 
known to the vice-consul. Upon this 
the brigadier was so kind as to say 
that we should soon be permitted to 
go. I thought he meant that he 
would release us without taking us 
before the procureur, and I replied 
sharply, “Our release is not the ques- 
tion now. We have a complaint to 
make.” 

“Of what ?”’ he asked. 

“Of the treatment we have received. 
It was your turn yesterday ; it is ours 
to-day.” 

“What?” he roared. “ I have gone 
out of my way to treat you well, and 
you threaten me? Take care! If 
you had not said that you were Bel- 
gians, this would not have happened!” 

“We did not say so!” we both 
cried. 

“You did!” he shouted. 

“ We did not !” I retorted as loudly. 
“No! no! no! It is false!” And 
we stood glaring into one another’s 
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eyes. I thought he was going to 
strike me. Over his shoulder I had 
a glimpse of his wife’s frightened 
face, and the smiling gendarmes in 
the doorway. Then he flung away 
with a torrent of oaths, leaving us to 
enjoy some bread and coffee, which 
we had been allowed to order at the 
inn, and found delicious. We thought 
that now our troubles were over 
and our enemy’s beginning ; but we 
reckoned without our host. Back 
presently came the brigadier, and 
sternly bade us follow him. He con- 
ducted us back to the cells, and locked 
us up—this time together. I fear we 
looked a little foolish. 

So from half-past nine until about 
twelve we kicked our heels in my cell. 
It was in vain that we asked for 
water, that we might wash, and for 
our knapsack, that we might brush 
our hair, and so forth. The gendarmes 
visited us from time to time, but it 
was for other things than these—in 
part to see if even yet we would vary 
our story, and partly, I think, to 
gather our intentions. I made mine 
plain. I was sorry, I said, for the 
brigadier’s wife and child; for him- 
self—-well, it was a pity that so 
promising a career should end thus 
miserably. And I drewa moral from 
the story. ‘Too much zeal!” I con- 
cluded sadly, “too much zeal!” My 
words, no doubt, were carried straight 
to the person concerned, and | think 
—yes, still I think—that under the 
bluff, stern exterior he showed us to 
the end, there was a heart quivering 
like a jelly. 

At noon they let us out to eat a 
substantial luncheon in the sunny 
yard. Of course we paid for our 
chicken and claret, in spite of which 
it was wonderful how cheerful we 
grew as the warmth stole through us. 
The gendarmes, moreover, were civil 
and kindly. In the midst of our 


meal a visitor came upon the scene 
in the shape of the ewré of the parish 
—a young man, thin and ascetic look- 
ing, but with a pleasant smile. I 
suppose he had come to see us in the 
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ordinary course of his duties, for, 
after saluting us, he said, ‘ My sons, 
this is sad! - I trust that it will be a 
warning to you for the future.” Now 
that was not at all the light in which 
we were looking at the matter, and I 
told him so very quickly. His per- 
plexity, as we detailed our story and 
showed the cells in which we had 
spent the night (“at the Hotel de la 
Poste one night!’ commented a gev- 
darme sympathetically, “here the 
next!”) was most amusing. But 
when we went on to explain our in- 
tentions in regard to the brigadier, 
he took us up. “ Revenge, my sons, 
is an empty thing,” he said gravely. 

“ But the cells were cold, my father ; 
very cold last night,” I replied. 

“Ttistrue. Yet let it pass. You 
will go far away and forget it. You 
think much of it now, but viewed 
from afar it will seem a small thing.” 

“Perhaps. At present I say with 
St. Paul, Civis Romanus sum, and t 
will not go out privily.” 

He pricked up his ears. 
know Latin!” he exclaimed. 

I told him that I had been at Ox- 
ford; and was amused to find that 
this gave him a graver opinion of the 
wrongs we had suffered than all my 
complaints. He made another pil- 
grimage to the cells: he shrugged his 
shoulders inimitably ; and then, perch- 
ing himself upon a wall, talked to us 
for some time. He had a knowledge 
of English polities most surprising in 
a man stationed in that obscure vil- 
lage, and was altogether a charming 
specimen of a charming class. 

At two we were ordered to make 
ready to start. The brigadier osten- 
tatiously loaded his revolver and 
charged us to make no attempt at 
escape. He also directed us to carry 
our baggage. We declined ; he blus- 
tered. In the end, the gendarme who 
accompanied him agreed to carry the 
knapsack, and we took up the lesser 
articles. I noticed that every person, 
gentle or simple, whom we met on 
the road, saluted the brigadier, while 
he ignored many of their greetings. 


* You 














He was a little king in his district ; 
justice of the peace as well as super- 
intendent of police ; and to me at that 
moment a standing argument in his 
arrogance for our resident county 
magistrates. In France such men are 
wanting, or have no power. There is 
no one to check official arbitrariness, 
or to come between the executive and 
the people. 

At a bridge half-way between 
Aramits and Oloron, the brigadier of 
the latter place met us and took charge 
of us, giving our old enemies, from 
whom we here parted, a written receipt 
for us. In one respect we had cause 
to regret the change : our new master 
bade us carry the luggage: we de- 
murred., Thereupon he produced a long 
chain with handcuffs at each end. 
“You can make your choice,” hé said, 
“ either take up the baggage and carry 
it, or repeat your refusal. In the 
latter case we shall handcuff you, 
chain you together, and force you to 
carry it.” 

This he said without a trace of 
passion ; and being quite sure that he 
would keep his word, my brother took 
up the knapsack and I the rug and 
coats. After the night we had spent 
we were in anything but good condi- 
tion ; and it was not without difficulty 
that, thus burdened, we walked the 
remaining distance, over four miles, 
to Oloron. At the time we were 
treated in this way, the police, it will 
be remembered, had the vice-consul’s 
telegram in their possession, and knew 
that we were English tourists. On 
our arrival at Oloron we were taken 
to the house of the procurewr. He was 
not at home, and we proceeded to his 
public office. I believe that our arrest 
had been noised abroad, for the streets 
were full of people, who stood and 
watched our little procession go by. 
No one was uncivil to us, though we 
heard the words “ Espions Allemands ” 
freely exchanged; yet the ordeal of 
passing, burdened as we were, and in 
custody, under the eyes of hundreds of 
Frenchmen, was not to our English 
taste. 
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The procureur received us in a 
moderately large room, in the middle 
of which we were told to stand, while 
he sat at an ordinary writing-table. 
The police arranged themselves behind 
us, and round the room sat a number 
of men whom I judged to be respect- 
able inhabitants of the town. [I at 
once asked to be furnished with an 
interpreter, saying that I had had 
only too much experience of the danger 
of answering questions in a language 
imperfectly known. Unfortunately 
I had well conned the sentences in 
which I expressed this, and my glib- 
ness defeated my object. The procureur, 
a tall, dark, harsh-voiced man, politely 
assured me that I spoke French suffi- 
ciently well, and, save for the aid which 
one of the gentlemen present who 
spoke a little English gave us, we 
fought our own battle. Here, at any 
rate, I thought, we shall get justice! 
And at first all went well. I need not 
give the magistrate’s questions, which 
were not many. There was abundant 
evidence of our nationality and iden- 
tity, and with little loss of time he 
gave his decision: We were free, we 
might go. 

Upon this I stated that I wished to 
lay a formal complaint against the 
brigadier of Aramits. I submitted 
(1) That we had about us sufficient 
papers of identity, and that therefore 
the arrest was illegal from the first. 
(2) That if the arrest and detention 
were in themselves legal, they were 
attended by circumstances of illegal 
and unnecessary severity. 

What passed upon this I give in 
detail, because it may make the posi- 
tion clear to other travellers in France, 
and solve in some degree a vexed 
question. ‘“ Very well,” was the 
procureur’s answer, “I understand. 
Then firstly where are your papers, if 
you please?” 

“T had a British Foreign-Office 
passport which identified me.” 

“Tt bore no French visé, and was 
without weight here on that account.” 

“Do I understand then,” I asked 
slowly, “that it is absolutely necessary 
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for every Englishman travelling in 
France to have a passport counter- 
signed by the French authorities ?” 

“Tt is absolutely necessary,” was 
his answer. 

“And yet,’ I cried, “there are 
hundreds of Englishmen at Pau, and 
you know that there are not ten such 
passports among them all! But I 
leave that. There is my banker’s 
lettre @ indication.” 

“It is a foreign recommendation on 
the same footing as your passport.” 

* Not at all! The bankers who 
sign it are French as well as English 
bankers.” 

That clearly puzzled him, and he 
spoke a while with his clerk : finally, 
**Tt is printed, not written,” he said. 

I laughed aloud. As a fact, my 
name, the essential part of the docu- 
ment, was written, but I missed that 
point. I abandoned under protest my 
first head of complaint, and passed on 
to the treatment we had received. 
To this his sole answer was that it 
was unlucky for us that we had been 
arrested at Aramits and not at Oloron, 
where there was a comfortable prison. 
It was our misfortune, not the gen- 
darmes’ fault: they had only done 
their duty. As for an apology, he 
would not assist us to any form of 
one. “If,” he concluded harshly, 
his patience worn thin by my impor- 
tunity, “you think you have cause for 
complaint, go to your ambassador !” 

“We will!” we cried with one 
voice, and gave up the fight for that 
time. Our money—less the cost of 
telegram, luncheon and breakfast— 
and papers were returned to us. Our 
volunteer interpreter kindly told us 
that there was a train just starting 
for Pau; and another gentleman, 
undertaking to show us the way to 
the station, we left J. /e Procureur 
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with less ceremony than haste. Once 
in the train, I lay back in my corner 
of the carriage fairly exhausted, and 
morally depressed beyond belief by 
the continuous bullying to which we 
had been subjected. 

Our first impulse was to keep the 
whole matter to ourselves; but friendly 
greetings and a good dinner at our 
hotel put us in heart again. We sent 
a brief epitome of the story to the 
newspapers, and raised our bitter cry 
before the ambassador. In the issue, 
both from Lord Lyons and Sir John 
Walsham, who at the time was his 
representative, we received most 
courteous treatment. But, unfortun- 
ately, we have never got farther than 
that, although Mr. Addison, Q.C., 
Member of Parliament for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, asked a question in the 
House on the matter, and the Govern- 
ment expressed themselves dissatisfied 
with the French minister’s explana- 
tions. 

True, we have been informed that 
the chief officer of gendarmes in the 
district has privately called upon the 
vice-consul at Pau to express his 
regret ; and that the brigadier at 
Aramits has been punished by some 
days’ detention—not, I fear, in his 
own cells. But no public apology has 
been made at Oloron, in the news- 
papers, or elsewhere : no public repri- 
mand has been administered. Nay, 
the very document from which | 
learn this, states that the indiscre- 
tion of the police was palliated by the 
suspects’ conduct; and goes on to 
narrate a pure fiction, to the effect 
that on the day of our arrest we 
retired under surveillance into a wood 
with certain instruments, and did very 
dreadful things indeed ! 


STrantey J. WeEYMAN. 

















SUNDERLAND 


THERE is always a pathetic attraction 
in the lives of men who have been forced 
by the stress of circumstances into 
situations foreign to their nature. 
The scholar torn from his favourite 
studies to plunge into the whirl of 
court intrigues, the painter compelled 
to lay down the brush and draw the 
sword in his country’s defence, the 
philosophic prince leaving his medita- 
tions to wage war upon barbarian 
hordes—these all appeal to our sym- 
pathy and awaken our interest in a 
peculiar manner. And when these 
victims to honour and duty bear them- 
selves well at the inaccustomed post, 
when we see them reveal sparks of 
heroic temper and fight bravely or die 
nobly, the pathos deepens, and the 
light of immortality rests upon their 
brows. 

Such in an eminent degree was the 
philosopher who sleeps in an unknown 
grave under the limes of Great Tew : 
such, again, was another victim of the 
civil wars, who fell on the same fatal 
field as Falkland,—Henry Spencer, 
Lord Sunderland. Dying at the early 
age of three-and-twenty, this ancestor 
of our two great houses of Spencers and 
Churchills deserves to be remembered 
among those whose worth is not to be 
measured by the number of their years. 
He lived long enough to make himself 
known and valued by a large circle of 
friends, and his death was lamented 
by wen of all parties. Even Clarendon, 
in his grief for the friend who was 
dear to him as his own soul, pauses to 
record the loss sustained by the king’s 
cause in the death of this young man 
“of tender years and an early judg- 
ment.” In many ways Sunderland’s 
career bears a close resemblance to 
that of the elder and more illustrious 
nobleman who fell at Newbury. Like 
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Falkland, the young lord at first took 
the popular side ; but when the breach 
widened and war became imminent, a 
chivalrous sense of honour made him 
devote his life to the king’s service. 
Like Falkland, he was one of the few 
who laboured in vain for peace, and 
tried with all their might to effect a 
reconciliation between the court and 
the Parliament. Like him, he grew 
weary of life in the hopeless task ; and 
like him, too, an early death soon set 
him free from the turmoil and the 
strife that vexed his generous soul. 
Fortunately the preservation of cer- 
tain letters which he wrote to his wife 
during the first year of the war admit 
us toa closer acquaintance with this 
admirable young man; and although 
few in number, and written in a 
cipher not always legible, they are 
sufficient to inspire us with the deepest 
interest inthe writerand in her to whom 
they were addressed, For that wife 
was Dorothy Sidney, the eldest daugh 
ter of Robert, Earl of Leicester, whose 
beauty and virtues Waller celebrated, 
and whose fair features Vandyke’s art 
has made familiar to us. At Pet- 
worth, at Althorp, at Penshurst, we 
see her painted at different periods of 
her life, and always, in Horace Wal- 
pole’s words, “‘ charmingly handsome.” 
The family of Spencer, to which Sun- 
derland belonged, were wealthy sheep- 
owners, who from the time of Henry 
the Eighth owned immense flocks and 
vast estates, both in Warwickshire 
and Northamptonshire. In 1603 Sun- 
derland’s grandfather, Sir Robert 


Spencer, gave Queen Anne of Den- 
mark and her son Prince Charles a 
splendid reception at his house at 
Althorp, on which occasion a masque 
by Ben Jonson, 
A few 


of fairies, written 
was performed in the park. 
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months later Sir Robert was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Spencer, and on 
his death, in 1627, was succeeded by 
his son William, who some years 
before had married Penelope Wriothes- 
ley, the daughter of Henry, Lord 
Southampton, the patron of Shake- 
speare and friend of Essex. This 
second Lord Spencer died in 1636, 
leaving his widow and thirteen chil- 
dren inconsolable for the loss of the 
best of husbands and fathers. These 
were the words inscribed by Penelope 
on the splendid monument which, at 
her bidding, Nicholas Stone raised to 
her lord’s memory in Brington church. 

Henry, Lord Spencer, the eldest son 
of this noble pair, inherited the cul- 
tured tastes of his mother’s family, 
together with the regular features 
which we notice in her sepulchral 
effigy, and in the fine full-length por- 
trait of her still to be seen in that 
gallery at Althorp which Horace 
Walpole called “a collection of all 
one’s acquaintance by Vandyke and 
Lely.” 

Born in 1620, he was educated 
under his parents’ eyes by a careful 
tutor, and afterwards at Magdalen 
College, where he received his degree 
of Master of Arts at the same time as 
Prince Rupert, on the visit of Charles 
the First to Oxford. After his father’s 
death, in the same year, he spent most of 
his time at Althorp, where he devoted 
himself to the task of improving his 
estates and studying the welfare of 
his tenants, under the guidance of his 
uncle and guardian, Thomas, Lord 
Southampton, one of the truest and 
most faithful of all Charles’s §ser- 
vants. Wise and thoughtful beyond 
his years, he kept aloof from the 
licentious habits which were held to be 
indispensable companions of wit and 
good-fellowship in the gilded youth of 
his day, and both his own conduct and 
that of his household were ordered on 
the strictest pattern. 

Such was the young Lord Spencer 
who, before he had yet completed his 
nineteenth year, became the accepted 
suitor of the Lady Dorothy Sidney, who 


had as yet found no one to her taste 
among all the many admirers whow 
her charms had attracted. 

Her father Robert, second Earl of 
Leicester, one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen of his day, and, as 
Clarendon owns, a man of the highest 
honour and fidelity, if he was not 
always held in great esteem at court, 
had been sent as ambassador to France 
in 1636, to negotiate a treaty for the 
recovery of the Palatinate. During 
his absence his wife, Dorothy Percy, 
“in whose vigilancy and discerning 
spirit,” wrote Sir John Temple, “ your 
lordship is so incomparably happy,” 
lived at Penshurst with her large 
family, administering her husband's 
estate, and keeping a watchful eye 
over his interests and those of her 
children. Through her brother, Lord 
Northumberland, and her intriguing 
sister Lucy, Lady Carlisle, with whom, 
however, she had little in common, and 
of whom she certainly had not at all a 
good opinion, Lady Leicester was in- 
formed of all that was passing at 
court, and kept her husband well sup- 
plied with news. Nothing can be more 
natural than the letters in which she 
retails every scrap of political gossip 
that she can glean, and mingles it 
with family affairs and expressions of 
anxiety for the success of his labours, 
and regret at his prolonged absence. 
Sometimes she cannot repress a sigh 
at her solitude and straitened means, 
when she hears of her friends’ gay 
doings at Whitehall. “ But I will 
content myself as best I can,” she 
quickly adds, “ with this lonely life, 
without envying their greatness, their 
plenty, or their jollity.” Only in her 
lord’s absence, even fair Penshurst, 
“and a sweeter place was never seen,” 
cannot please her. ‘“ Neither can any 
other place give me a perfect content- 
ment in your absence, so dearlie is 
your companie beloved by your D. 
LEYCESTER.” 

Many are the allusions to their 
children, to the seven girls and Robin 
who were at home, and to Philip and 
Algernon, the two elder sons who 























had gone to Paris with their father. 
Naturally, Dorothy, the eldest of the 
thirteen, was above all the object of 
her parents’ affectionate solicitude, and 
from the day that her grandfather, 
the old Lord, speaks of her as a two- 
year-old child at the time of her 
brother Algernon’s birth in 1621, 
“Doll” is constantly mentioned in 
the family correspondence. We find 
her growing up good and beautiful, 
but timid and retiring in disposition, 
taking pleasure in the companionship 
of a few girl-friends, and inheriting 
all the studious tastes of her father 
and of his uncle and aunt, the author 
of the ‘ Arcadia,’ and the Countess of 
Pembroke. ‘“ Learned and fair and 
good as she,’’ young Lady Dorothy 
found admirers at an early age, and 
had, like Sidney’s sister, a poet to 
celebrate her charms in song. For 
while she was yet a child, her grace 
and loveliness captivated Edmund 
Waller, then a young and wealthy 
widower, in high favour at court, and 
the intimate friend of the scholars and 
fashionable ladies of the day. He 
was in an especial manner the poet of 
the Sidneys, and had already more 
than once addressed Lady Carlisle in 
strains of poetic flattery. But Dorothy, 
if we are to believe his verse, was the 
object of a more real and enduring 
devotion, and countless are the poems 
in which he sang of her beauty and of 
the cruel scorn with which she rejected 
his addresses : 

‘** Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train, 
Fair Sacharissa loved, but loved in vain ; 
Like Pheebus sang the no less amorous boy, 
Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy.” 

It is to these poems inspired by 
Sacharissa that Waller owes whatever 
share of immortality he has obtained. 
For her sake the shades of Penshurst 
became musical with song: the oak 
which bears Sir Philip Sidney’s 
name, the lofty beeches of the avenue 
where she took her daily walk, were 
all invoked in turn as_ witnesses 
of his love and of his despair. He 
addressed an epistle to her father im- 
No. 327.—VoL, Ly. 
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ploring his return that he might 
decide on the choice of his bright 
nymph ; and tried to approach her now 
through verses inscribed to her friends, 
now to her maid, Mrs. Braughton. 
But of all his poems to Sacharissa, 
none are so beautiful and none so 
exactly describe Dorothy’s charming 
and modest nature as the exquisite 
song to the rose. 


** Go lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
Thai uow she knows 
When I resemble her to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


** Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended dy’d. 


** Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 
Bid her come forth ; 
Suffer herself to be desir’d, 
And not blush so to be admired.” 
‘Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! ’’ 


How far this passion was of a 
merely poetic order it is hard to tell. 
It is not likely that Waller suffered 
deeply from Lady Dorothy’s rejection 
of his suit, although he does not seem 
to have thought of another marriage 
until she had become the wife of Lord 
Sunderland. Lady Leicester, it is 
said by Aubrey, would have been well 
content to give him another of her 
daughters, but had more ambitious 
designs for Dorothy, whose own dis- 
like to Waller seems to have been 
invincible. Perhaps she had clear 
enough eyes to read the poet’s true 
character ; and no one who knows how 
unworthy was his subsequent career 
will blame her that she did not, as 
Johnson says, “ think every excellence 
comprised in wit.” 

In the meanwhile Waller’s verses 
and the occasional visits of Lady 
Leicester’s illustrious relatives to Pens- 
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hurst had spread abroad the fame of 
Dorothy’s charms ; and when she was 
seventeen we find one of her uncles, 
Henry Percy, begging his sister to tell 
my lady Dorothy, “with his humble 
service, that she must go into France, 
so what her beauty and her father’s 
wisdom will do, the Lord knows.” 
Already the gossips of the court had 
been finding a husband for the young 
beauty, and towards the close of 
1636, Lord Russell, the heir of the 
house of Bedford, was talked of as 
a suitable match for her. But this 
notion had to be abandoned, since 
the young lord soon fell in love with 
Ann Carr, the daughter of the noto- 
rious Countess of Essex. Perhaps 
it is to this rumour that Lady Leices- 
ter alludes when she writes that 
Christmas to her husband: “ It 
would joy me much to receive some 
hope of that lord’s addresses to Doll 
which you writ of to me ; for next to 
what concerns you, I confess she is 
considered by me above any thing of 
this world.” Or the young man in 
question may have been Lord Devon- 
shire, lately returned from his travels 
and now suggested as a match for 
Lady Dorothy by one of Lady Car 
lisle’s confidants, the Earl of Holland. 
This very eligible suitor was likely to 
be the more acceptable since his only 
sister, Ann Cavendish, the wife of 
Holland’s nephew, Lord Rich, was 
Dorothy’s most intimate friend, as we 
learn from the verses addressed to 
Sacharissa by Waller on the sudden 
death of her lovely and beloved com- 
panion. Unfortunately, although both 
Lord Devonshire’s mother and sister 
were full of affection for Dorothy, the 
young man himself was apparently 
less eager, and a few years later 
married Elizabeth Cecil, Lord Salis- 
bury’s daughter, whose portrait by 
Vandyke, along with these of Lady 
Rich, Lady Ann Carr, and Dorothy 
herself, hang side by side in the Beau- 
ties’ room at Petworth. Lady Leices- 


ter, who was anxious for the marriage, 
felt her disappointment keenly and 
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complained bitterly of Lord Holland’s 
duplicity, concluding that either “ his 
ladie [her sister, Lady Carlisle] com- 
mands him to hinder Doll, or else he 
is so weak and so unfaithful as his 
friendship is not worthy the least 
rush.” 

A fortnight later we find a new 
lover coming forward. This was Lord 
Lovelace, whom with this intention 
Lord Danby presented to Lord Nor- 
thumberland at St. George’s feast at 
Windsor, in April 1637, and who was 
introduced to Dorothy and her mother 
at Leicester House, where they came 
to pay their respects at court in the 
May of that year. The new suitor 
had considerable advantages to recom- 
mend him ; he had a pretty person, was 
very wealthy, and just out of his 
mother’s wardship, and the marriage 
was strongly approved of by all the 
Percies. But there were serious draw- 
backs in the eyes of Lady Leicester, 
who, with all her impatience to see 
her daughter settled, was a good and 
affectionate mother. He had kept, 
she heard, “extreme ill companie, 
and was given to drinking,” a foul 
fault, which would have prevented her 
thinking of him at all had she not 
hoped that good example and advice 
would cure him of this bad habit. For 
a while, accordingly, the young man 
was admitted to Lady Dorothy’s 
society, and the marriage was confi- 
dently expected. But soon it became 
evident that Dorothy herself was alto- 
gether averse to the idea. “From the 
first,” her uncle, Henry Percy, com- 
plained to Lord Leicester, ‘“ she 
abhorred him;” either because her 
mind had been poisoned beforehand, or 
else her natural goodness made her 
shrink from him as she had shrunk 
before from Waller. Her mother 
before long came to the conclusion 
that the young lord was so uncertain 
and idle, so fond of low company, and 
so easily drawn to debauchery, that 
she “‘dared not venture to give Doll 
to him.” It was in vain that Henry 
Percy himself went down to Penshurst 











that summer in hopes of renewing the 
marriage: both his sister and niece, 
he declared to Lord Leicester, were 
utterly unreasonable, and there was no 
means of pleasing them, since, “ if the 
ill be taken upon trust, and the good 
be strictly examined, she or her friends 
will with difficulty be satisfied with 
anybody.” 

Poor Lady Leicester’s temper was 
sorely tried with these repeated 
failures, and she wrote to inform her 
husband of Lord Lovelace’s wildness 
and Lord Devonshire’s hesitation in a 
melancholy strain, concluding with the 
words: “My dear heart, let not 
these cross accidents trouble you, for 
we do not know what God has pro- 
vided for her.” Her anxieties were 
increased by the intrigues of her hus- 
band’s enemies at court, and the diffi- 
culties in which he constantly found 
himself owing to the irregularity with 
which his salary was paid and the 
searcity of public money. But in the 
spring of 1639 the tide suddenly 
turned. Lord Leicester was summoned 
home, and received with marks of the 
highest approval at court. He was 
made a privy-councillor and com- 
manded to attend the king on his 
progress to York. And almost at the 
same moment a new suitor presented 
himself for Lady Dorothy’s hand, a 
young man whose high rank, great 
wealth, and stainless character made 
him an altogether desirable match. 

This was the young Lord Spencer, 
who, as the grandson of the Lord 
Southampton who had been so inti- 
mately connected with Lady Leicester’s 
own uncle Essex, and with all the 
Sidneys, was the more welcome a son- 
in-law. In June Sir John Temple, 
writing from the north, congratulates 
Lord Leicester on my Lady Dorothy’s 
most happy match, and on the twentieth 
of July the marriage took place at 
Penshurst, where Lord Leicester’s re- 
spected friend, Dr. Hammond, was then 
rector. Great were the rejoicings in 


connection with this auspicious event, 
and the poet Waller 


distinguished 
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himself by writing his famous letter 
to the bride’s youthful sister, Lady 


Lucy Sidney, surely the wittiest 
effusion ever penned by rejected 
lover. 


‘*Mapam,—In this common joy at Pens- 
hurst, I know none to whom complaints may 
come less unreasonable than to your ladyship, 
the loss of a bed-fellow being almost equal to 
that of a mistress, and, therefore, you ought 
at least to pardon, if you consent not to, the 
imprecations of the deserted. which just 
heaven no doubt will hear! May my Lady 
Dorothy (if we may yet call her so) suffer as 
much and have the like passion for this young 
lord, whom she has preferred to the rest of 
mankind, as others have had for her! And 
may this love, before the years go about, 
make her taste the first curse imposed on 
womankind—the pains of becoming a mother ! 
May her firstborn be none of her own sex, nor 
so like her, but that he may resemble her 
lord as much as herself! May she that always 
affected silence and retiredness have the house 
filled with the noise and number of her 
children, and hereafter of her grandchildren ! 
and then may she arrive at that great curse so 
much declined by fair ladies—old age! Mav 
she live to be very old and yet seem young, be 
told so by her glass, and have no aches to in- 
form her of the truth. And when she shall 
appear to be mortal may her lord not mourn 
for her, but go hand in hand with her to that 
place where we are told there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage, that being there 
divorced we may all have an equal interest in 
heragain! My revenge being immortal, | wish 
all this may also betal their posterity to the 
world’s end and afterwards! To you, madam, 
I wish all good things, and that this loss may 
in good time be happily supplied with a more 
constant bed-fellow of the other sex. Madam, 
I humbly kiss your hands, and beg pardon for 
this trouble from your ladyship’s most humble 
servant, 

‘*EpMUND WALLER.” 


Lord Leicester was present at the 
marriage of his “dear Doll,” but 
returned to Paris immediately after- 
wards, and was followed at Michael- 
mas by his wife with her two un- 
married daughters, Lucy and Anne, 
and “ my new son-in-law and my daugh- 
ter,” as Lord Leicester records in his 
journal. During the next two years 
they all lived happily together in Paris, 
and there Lady Spencer’s first child, a 
daughter, named Dorothy after her, 
and Lady Leicester’s youngest boy, 
Pp 2 
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Henry Sidney, afterwards Lord 
Romney were both born. 

The storm which Leicester and the 
more far-sighted of Charles’s courtiers 
had long dreaded was now about to 
burst, and in September, 1640, the am- 
bassador received what he calls in his 
journal the worst news he had ever 
heard in his life—the advance of the 
Scots. Upon Strafford’s fall Leicester 
received a promise of the post of Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, an office which his 
friends had long coveted for him, and 
in the following October, 1641, he left 
Paris and returned with his family to 
London. A few days afterwards Lord 
Spencer, now of age, made his first ap- 
pearance in the House of Lords and 
spoke on the popular side with a modera- 
tion and wisdom which commanded 
general attention. His wife’s uncle, 


Lord Northumberland, who had already 
taken a prominent part in resisting the 
king’s unwise counsellors, showed him 
marked kinduess ; and in the following 
spring the young nobleman was ap- 


pointed Lord-Lieutenant of North- 
amptonshire by the Parliament, who 
hoped thus to secure his services. But 
as the language of the popular leaders 
grew more violent Lord Spencer 
hesitated. In common with his own 
relative Southampton, and a few 
others, he did his utmost to heal the 
daily widening breach, and called upon 
the lords with great vigour and elo- 
quence to come to terms with the 
king. He was often heard tosay that 
in his opinion seven years would 
show that the king was the true com- 
monwealth-man ; and in the last speech 
which he made within the walls of 
the House he concluded by saying 

“We had been satisfied long ere this 
if some men had not shuffled demands 
into our propositions on purpose that 
we may have no satisfaction.” He, for 
one, declared that no power on earth 
would ever induce him to draw the 
sword against the king, and moved 
by that spirit of chivalrous loyalty 
which governed many who had been 
the boldest in urging reforms Lord 
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Spencer joined the king at York, and was 
present at the raising of the standard 
on the twenty-second of August, 1642. 
The die was cast, and henceforth he was 
pledged to the king’s cause for good or 
ill ; but we learn from his letters how 
much it cost him to plunge into a 
struggle which he held to be the worst 
misfortune which could befall his 
country. Of him, as of Falkland, it 
might have been said with truth— 
“His condition of life before the war 
was so happy that it was hardly 
capable of improvement.” He was 
young and handsome, with great con- 
nections and vast wealth, and had 
just entered on the enjoyment of his 
large estates. He had a wife after 
his own heart, a lady not only cele- 
brated for her beauty and virtues, but 
whose tastes were in complete har- 
mony with his own, whose soul was 
bound up with his in a rare and perfect 
union. ‘“ I know,” said Lord Leicester, 
in that touching letter written to his 
daughter when the tale of her short 
married life was for ever ended, “I 
know you lived happily, and so as 
nobody but yourself could measure 
the contentment of it.” Already, as 
Waller had foretold, the bliss of their 
wedded life had been increased by the 
birth of two children, the daughter, 
whom her father often mentions in 
his letters by the pet name of Popet, 
and a son, called Robert after Lord 
Leicester. 

And now he had to leave all this— 
the quiet country home, the wife and 
child he loved so well—and mingle 
among men whose society was for the 
most part utterly distasteful to him, 
in a cause which, however preferable 
of the two it might seem to him, was 
still in his eyes but a choice of evils. 
‘‘Publicans and sinners on the one 
hand,” his friend Chillingworth said, 
“on the other scribes and Pharisees.” 
From the first this dislike for his new 
surroundings is evident. “The dis- 
content that 1 and many other honest 
men receive daily is beyond expres- 
sion,” he writes to his wife from 
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Shrewsbury, a month after the rais- 
ing of the standard. “How much I 
am unsatisfied with the proceedings 
here I have at large expressed in 
several letters; neither is there want- 
ing daily occasion to retire, were it 
not for gaining honour ; for let occa- 
sion be never so handsome, unless a 
man fight on the Parliament side. 
than which for my part I had rather 
be hanged, it will be said a man is 
afraid to fight.” The hope of peace 
becomes in his opinion every day more 
dim and distant. “ People are much 
divided. The king is of late much 
averse to peace, by the persuasions of 
202 and 211 [probably Rupert and 
Lord Digby]. Nevertheless the honest 
men will take all occasions to procure 
an accommodation, which the king 
when he sent the late messages [the 
mission of Southampton and Falkland 
to Parliament] did heartily desire, 
and would still make offers but for 
202 and 211, and the expectation of 
the queen and fear of the Papists.” 
His fears proved true, as he says in 
his second letter, written on the 
march to Birmingham on the four- 
teenth of October. The king’s cause, 
he believes, is in a prosperous con- 
dition, and he has little doubt but 
they will reach London; yet he 
sees that if this is the case the war- 
party will have it all their own way. 
Then “they will be insupportable to 
all, but most to us who have opposed 
them, so that if the king prevails by 
force I must not live at home, which 
is grievous to me but more to you.” 
Here follow some undeciphered sen- 
tences, ending with the words, “I 
apprehend I shall not be suffered to 
live in England.” He goes on to say 
that his uncle, Southampton, has 
‘lain in the bed-chamber,”’ and doubt- 
less made the best use of this oppor- 
tunity to urge moderate measures, 
while he himself had above an hour's 
discourse with the king about the 
treaty, which he knows his wife will 
be glad to hear, but which he cannot 
fully retail in cipher and dares not 
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send without. And then he con: 


tinues : 


** Pray let my Lady Leicester know that to 
write news with or without a cypher is incon- 
venient ; ill compliments I dare not, having 
heard her so often declaim against good ones, 
so that out of my respect 1 forbear writing 
often to her. 1 hope 134 [Northumberland] is 
in no danger, for besides the relation to him 
by you, I have been so obliged to him that I 
very often think of him. The Parliament’s 
confidence, which you spake of in your letter, 
is put on, for really they are in ill condition, 
and it is impossible but they must know it. 
I never saw the king look better; he is very 
cheerful, and by the discourse I thought I 
had been in the drawing-room. Money comes 
in beyond expectation. The foot are reason- 
ably well paid ; the horse have not been paid, 
but live upon the country. The king is very 
good of himself, and would be so still were it 
not for evil counsellors, for he gives very strict 
order that as little spoil be made as possible. 
To-morrow we march to Birmingham, and so 
on the road to London, from whence, by the 
grace of God, I will come to Penshurst, when 
I hope to see you past all your pains. I wrote 
to you last to desire you to invite all my 
sisters to you, for I doubt London will be 
shortly a very ill place.” 


A week after that letter was written 
Lord Spencer was present at the first 
great battle of the civil war on 
Edge Hill. The night before he re- 
ceived Prince Rupert at his own “faire 
house”’ at Wormleighton, a stately 
structure of which some portions still 
remain. On the following day he 
fought gallantly among the king’s 
guards, nicknamed from their splen- 
did appearance the Show Troop, who 
that day obtained the king’s permis- 
sion to leave his person and charge in 
the front of the battle. 

In the following winter he paid his 
wife a short visit at Penshurst, where 
she gave birth to a daughter, who 
only lived a few days. The beautiful 
portrait at Althorp was evidently 
painted about this time. It was the 
work of Walker, Cromwell’s favourite 
artist and a friend of the Sidney 
family, and is the best representation 
we have of Dorothy’s husband. We 
see him in the suit of armour worn 
by the Show Troop, with a broad 
lace collar falling over his steel cuirass, 
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and flowing love-locks. The brow is 
grave and thoughtful, the blue eyes 
full of tenderness, and the handsome 
features touched with a melancholy 
expression, as if the shadow of the end 
were already upon him and he heard 
the voice that was so soon to summon 
him away. 

Early in the following summer we 
find him with the king at Oxford, and 
here, in June, 1643, he was created 
Earl of Sunderland, in recognition 
of his distinguished services. But 
nothing could reconcile him to his 
present position ; and writing to his 
wife from the trenches before Glouces- 
ter, during the king’s siege of that 
city, he repeats how much he envies 
all who can go to their own houses, 
and how passionately he desires her 
company and that of his little daugh- 
ter ‘ Popet,” who he hopes will soon 
be able to join him at Oxford. He 
reflects sorrowfully “how infinitely 
more happy I should esteem myself, 
notwithstanding your mother’s opinion 
of me, quietly to enjoy your company 
at Althorp than to be troubled with 
the noises and engaged in the factions 
of the court, which I shall ever en- 
deavour to avoid.” The inconveniences 
and delays of the siege, he confesses, 
are yet preferable to that court life 
which he disliked so much, and he 
owns that he is not ill pleased at the 
variety, more especially that he finds 
himself in good company and enjoys 
the society of Lord Falkland and Mr. 
Chillingworth, as he proceeds to tell 
his wife. 


‘*My peAREstT Hart, —Just as I was 
coming out of the trenches on Wednesday I 
received your letter of the 20th, which gave 
me so much satisfaction that it put all the in- 
conveniences of this siege out of my thoughts. 
At that instant, if I had followed my own 
inclinations, I had returned an answer to 
yours, writing to you and hearing from you, 
being the most pleasant entertainment that I 
am capable of in any place, but especially here, 
where, but when I am in the trenches (which 
place is seldom without my company) I am 
more solitary than ever I was in my life, this 
country being very full of little private cot- 
tages, in one of which I am quartered, where 


my Lord Falkland did me the honour last 
night to sup. Mr, Chillingworth is now here 
with me in Sir Nicholas Selwyn’s place, who 
has been this week at Oxford; our little 
engineer comes not hither so much out of 
kindness to me as for his own conveniency, my 
quarter being three or four miles nearer the 
leaguer than my Lord Devonshire’s, with 
whom he staid till he was commanded to 
make ready his engines with all possible speed. 
It is not to be imagined with what diligence 
and satisfaction (I mean to himself) he exe- 
eutes his command: for my part I think it 
not unwisely done of him to change his pro- 
fession, and I think you would have been of 
my mind if you had heard him dispute last 
night with my Lord Falkland in favour of 
Socinianism, wherein he was by his lordship 
so often confounded that really it appears he 
has much more reason for his engines than 
for his opinions. 
* August 25th, before Gloucester.” 


A week later Charles was forced to 
abandon the siege on the approach of 
Essex’s army, and Sunderland’s next 
letter is written on the sixteenth of 
September from Oxford. He had gone 
there for a few days, as there seemed 
no probability of an immediate battle, 
and had joined Lord Leicester, who 
had been summoned thither from 
Chester as he was on the point of em- 
barking for Ireland, and had taken up 
his quarters at Queen’s College. 


** As soon as I came I went to your father’s, 
where I found Alibone,” [the servant who 
brought Lady Sunderland's letters]—‘‘ with 
whose face I was better pleased than with any 
of the ladies here. The expression is so much 
a bolder thing than charging Lord Essex, that 
should this letter miscarry and come to the 
knowledge of our dames, I should, by having 
my eyes scratcht out, be cleared from coming 
away fromthe army from fear, where if I had 
stayed it’s odds if I had lost more than one. 
Last night the king sent the queen word he 
would eome hither upon Monday or Tuesday, 
upon one of which days, if he alter his reso- 
lution, I shall not fail to return to the army, 
and I am afraid our setting down before 
Gloucester has hindered us trom making an 
end of the war this year, which nothing could 
keep us from doing if we had a month’s more 
time which we lost there, for we never were 
in a more prosperous condition ; and yet the 
divisions do not at all diminish, by which we 
receive prejudice. . . . Since I came here | 
have seen no creature but your father end my 
uncle, so that I am altogether ignorant of the 
intrigues of the place. Before I go hence I 
shall have a letter for you I take the best 
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care I can about my economical affairs : I am 
afraid I shall not be able to get you a better 
house, everybody thinking me mad for speak- 
ing about it. Pray bless Popet for me, and 
tell her I would have writ to her but that 
upon mature deliberation I found it uncivil to 
return an answer to a lady in another charac- 
ter than her own, which | am not yet learned 
enough to do. I beseech you present his ser- 
vants to my ladie, who is most passionatelie 
and perfectlie yours 
‘* SUNDERLAND. 

‘*My humble services to Lady Lucy, and 

the other little ladies.” 


Tt was the last letter he ever wrote. 
A few days more and that loyal and 
constant heart had ceased to beat, and 
the wife who had been continually 
present to his mind was left widowed 
and desolate. 

The news reached Oxford that a 
battle was imminent, and Sunderland 
hurried back to join the king just in 
time to take part in the fight at New- 
bury. That night the two armies lay 
in the fields under a bright starlight 
sky, “impatient,” writes an officer in 
the Puritan camp, “of sloth and 
darkness, wishing for the morning 
light to exercise their valour, incapable 
of sleep, their enemy being so nigh.” 
Falkland’s heart we know was heavy 
with the weary longing for peace which 
was soon to be stilled for ever, and 
Sunderland’s thoughts were turning to 
the green shades of his home and the 
pleasant memory of his wife. At 
break of day the king’s horse appeared 
marshalled in battle array on the 
brow of the hill, and presently dashed 
in magnificent confusion on the pikes 
of the London train-bands, “ men till 
then held in too cheap an estimation, 
but who now presented an invincible 
rampart to the cavalier charge.” ‘‘ Offi- 
cers and commanders,” says the same 
eye-witness, “did many of them leave 
off their doublets, and with daring 
resolution did bring on their men, as 
if they came rather to triumph than 
to fight.” Three times they rode to 
the charge, and each time were met 
by the same serried barrier of pikes, 
standing fast and immovable, “ like a 
grove of pines in a day of wind and 
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tempest.” Three times the horsemen 
wheeled round, and charged again. 
Three times they went reeling back 
among a cloud of bullets, which made 
fearful havoc both of man and horse. 

In the brilliant company which 
that day charged with “a kind of 
contempt” upon the enemy, rode Lord 
Sunderland, conspicuous among so 
many brave men by his heroic bear- 
ing. Again and again he returned to 
the attack, and was in the act of 
gathering up his reins to charge once 
more when he fell mortally wounded 
by a bullet from the Puritan muskets. 
Calmly and nobly he met his end, and 
thoseabout him wondered tosee him die 
with so fewregrets. In the confusion 
which followed, his body fell into the 
hands of the enemy and was rifled by 
them, but Lord Leicester succeeded in 
recovering it afterwards, and redeemed 
his watch from the Parliamentarian 
soldiers. His heart was taken to 
Althorp, and buried with his fore- 
fathers in the mortuary chapel of the 
Spencers at Brington. Far and wide 
men lamented his early death, for he 
had almost as many friends on the 
Parliamentary side as on that of the 
king, and a speaker at Westminster 
observed that “ except in the occasion 
of his death he had always been a 
good patriot.” 

The beautiful letter which Dorothy's 
father addressed to her a fortnight 
afterwards bears witness to the devoted 
love which she bore her dead lord, and 
to the overwhelming bitterness of her 
grief. In the most touching language 
Lord Leicester entreats his dear Doll 
to moderate her sorrow, and implores 
her by the very power of that “affec- 
tion for him whom she loved so 
dearly” to lift her thoughts to that 
blessed state of happiness “ far beyond 
any that he did or could enjoy on 
earth, such as depends upon no uncer- 
tainties, nor can suffer any diminu- 
tion.” 


**Remember how apprehensive he was of 
your dangers and how sorry for anything that 
troubled you. Imagine that he sees how you 
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afflict and hurt yourself; you will then be- 
lieve that he looks upon it without any per- 
turbation, for that cannot be admitted by that 
blessed condition wherein he is, yet he may 
censure you and think you forgetful of the 
friendship that was between you, if you pur- 
sue not his desires, in being careful of your- 
self who was so dear to him.” 


And then he goes on to remind her 
that she owes it to her husband’s 
memory to take care of herself and 
her children. 


‘**For their sakes, therefore, assuage you 
grief; they have all need of you, and one 
especially whose life as vet doth absolutely 
depend on yours. I know you lived hap- 
pily, and so as nobody but yourself could 
measure the contentment of it. I rejoiced at 
it, and did thank God for making me one of 
the means of procuring it for you. That now 
is past and I will not flatter you so much as to 
think you can ever be so happy in this life 
again ; but this comfort you owe me, that I 
may see you bear this change and your mis- 
fortunes patiently. . . . [ doubt not but your 
eyes are full of tears, and not the emptier for 
those they shed. God comfort you, and let 
us join in prayer to Him that He will be pleased 
to give His grace to you, to your mother, and 
myself, that all of us may resign and submit 
ourselves entirely and cheerfully to His plea- 
sure. So nothing shall be able to make us 
unhappy in this life, nor to hinder us from 
being happy in that which is eternal. Which 
that you may enjoy at the end of your days, 
whose number I wish as great as of any mortal 
creature, and that through them all you may 
find such comforts as are best and most neces- 
sary for you, it is, and shall ever he, the 
constant prayer of your father that loves you 
dearly, 

‘¢ LEYCESTER.”” 


A few days after this letter was 
written Lady Sunderland gave birth to 
a son, who received his father’s name, 
but died while he was still a child. She 
herself lived, and after the first vio- 
lence of the shock had passed, faced 
her desolate lot bravely. The sweet 
idyll of her young married life was 
ended : she had seen its joy and beauty 
fade with the rose, and share too soon 
‘the common fate of all things rare.” 

But that strong power of love which 
had brought her so much of joy and pain 
was her best stay now. She lived for 
her children and her father’s sake, and 
to lighten the burden of others by her 
goodness and her sympathy. In later 


years she ministered with pitying 
tenderness to the orphaned and cap- 
tive Princess Elisabeth during the 
year she lived at Penshurst ; and made 
her house at Althorp a home for 
evicted clergy and sufferers in the 
king’s cause. Afterwards, probably to 
please her parents, she consented to 
take a second husband, and became 
the wife of Sir Robert Smyth, of 
Bounds in Kent, who was connected 
with the Sidneys, and whose family 
portrait we see with her own in the 
gallery at Althorp. 

On the ninth of July, 1652, Mr. 
Evelyn, who was staying at Tunbridge 
Wells for his wife’s health, went over 
to Penshurst and “found a great 
company assembled to celebrate the 
marriage of my Lady Sunderland 
with my old fellow-collegian Robert 
Smythe.” 

This husband too Dorothy survived, 
and had by her second marriage an 
only son, afterwards governor of 
Dover Castle. Of her other children 
Robert, Lord Sunderland, became 
notorious as the prime minister who 
served three kings in turn, and who 
had no ambition but to be “safe, rich 
and great ;’’ while Dorothy, the Popet 
of her father’s letters, married Lord 
Halifax, another leading statesman of 
the day, but one of a far higher type 
than Sunderland. Waller’s revenge 
was satisfied, and Lady Sunderland 
lived to be old and to see grandchildren 
growing up around her. But we learn, 
from her letters of this period, that to 
the last her spirit was as bright and 
kindly, her heart as true and tender 
as of old. Troubles enough she had : 
her son’s unscrupulous conduct cost 
her many a sigh: the old home at 
Penshurst was sadly changed, her 
sisters for the most part dead, her 
brothers estranged and divided by 
family quarrels. In December, 1683, 
she saw the best of them, Algernon 
Sidney, die on the scaffold, condemned 
to a traitor’s doom by the son of the 
king in whose cause her husband had 
laid down his life. Her tender heart 
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felt the shock keenly, and she did not 
long survive him but died herself 
early in the following vear. Then, as 
she lay dying, her thoughts turned to 
the far-off days of her youth, and she 
asked to be buried, not in London 
where she died, not at Penshurst with 
her father and mother, or with the 
Smythes in Kent, but in the chapel at 

srington, where Sunderland slept with 
his fathers. 

There, on the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary, 1684, her ashes were laid in the 
quiet Northamptonshire church on the 
brow of the hill looking over the 
grassy banks and wooded slopes of Al- 
thorp, and the long parted lovers were 
at length united. In that chapel the 
Spencers of past generations sleep, 
each in his stately tomb. There they 
rest under marble canopies, knight and 
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baron, lord and lady, clad in splendid 
armour and ermine-trimmed mantles, 
with their richly embroidered robes, 
their jewelled necklets and chains of 
gold. Their names and titles are 
recorded in many a long inscription : 
their armorial bearings are em- 
blazoned on the walls about them: 
but among all this pomp of heraldry 
we look in vain for some memorial of 
the young hero who fell at Newbury, 
and of his fair Sacharissa. No stone 
marks their resting-place, no inscrip- 
tion records their names. It is enough 
to know they sleep there side by side, 
joined together again by that stern 
hand which alone had power to part 
them ; enough to feel that we can say 
of them, they were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in death they are 
not divided. 
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OUR OLDEST COLONY. 


Or. the countless multitudes who in 
the course of this summer have roamed 
with curiosity and delight through the 
Exhibition at South Kensington, I 
wonder how many have recognised in 
the part allotted to Bombay the repre- 
sentatives of England’s earliest colonial 
possession ? 

In truth, in view of the vast 
magnitude of her Indian Empire in 
this nineteenth century, it is difficult 
to realise how very short has been her 
tenure of supreme power in Hindos- 
tan. Looking at the great city of 
Caleutta, imagination can scarcely 
conceive that in the first year of the 
eighteenth century its site was marked 
only by three small villages, which 
were assigned to the British as a 
sort of complimentary gift in re- 
turn for presents offered to Azim, 
son of the mighty Mogul Aurungzebe. 
Neither is it easy to look on the 
queenly city of Bombay, with its 
beautiful blue harbour crowded with 
shipping, its great docks, its busy 
commercial quarters, its luxurious 
houses embowered in delightful shady 
gardens, forming so fair a foreground 
to the fine hill-ranges of the mainland, 
and to realise that only two centuries 
back this isle was deemed so worthless 
a possession, that when in 1661 it was 
ceded to Britain by the Portuguese, as 
part of the dowry of Queen Catherine 
of Braganza wife of Charles the Second, 
the king and his councillors thought 
they had done a very good stroke of 
business when they agreed to let it in 
perpetuity to the East India Company, 
at an annual rent of ten pounds! So 
in 1669 it passed into the hands of 
the Honourable Company who had the 
forethought to perceive the value of 
the magnificent harbour from which 
the island derives its Portuguese name 


of Bom-Bahia. 


Some interesting details of the 
cession have been recorded by one 
Hamilton, who visited this far country 
in the close of the seventeenth century 
—a solitary pioneer of the travelling 
legions of the present day. He tells 
how, after the marriage, “ King Charles 
sent my Lord Malberry with four or 
five ships to take possession of Bom- 
bay, and the King of Portugal sent a 
Viceroy to deliver it and all its 
royalties to the said lord.” They 
reached Bombay in 1663, and Sir 
Abraham Shipman was appointed 
Governor for King Charles, but the 
ecclesiastical authorities refused to 
acknowledge this transfer of proprie- 
torship. In the following year my 
Lord Malberry returned to England 
with two ships, leaving Sir Abraham 
with the rest of the company to pass 
the westerly monsoon in some port on 
the coast. “ Being unacquainted, they 
chose a desolate island called Aujadiva 
to winter at. Here they stayed from 
April till October, in which time they 
buried above two hundred of their 
men!” After this very trying experi- 
ence the Viceroy returned to Bombay, 
to ascertain whether the Church had 
decided on obedience to the King of 
Portugal’s commands. He found the 
priests disposed to be acquiescent, but 
ere the terms of the treaty were finally 
settled Sir Abraham died. It was con- 
cluded by his successor, who agreed 
that the inhabitants of the isle should 
enjoy the possession of their lands 
and religious liberty, but he forgot to 
insert the royalties, which included 
part of the Isle of Salsette, so these 
long continued a bone of contention. 

Now that insignificant isle is the site 
of a vast and busy city, the capital of 
a Presidency whose population may be 
roughly estimated at about twenty 
millions, while that of the city itself 
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exceeds six hundred thousand. The 
proportion of these subjects of the 


British Crown may be _ indicated 
thus : 
NOI i tant esoiuind 300,000 
Mohammedans ........ . 125,000 
IIB inc. dc scaconscscicncsl Se 
MII Sisters dunticaniasion 20,000 
EE Ee 


Of course a crowd composed of such 
varied elements cannot fail to offer 
innumerable charms to the artistic 
wanderer, nevertheless the impressions 
conveyed by the bazaar-life of Bombay 
differ widely in proportion to previous 
experience of the other Presidencies. 
No doubt novelty is at all times a 
wondrous talisman, and nowhere does 
this trite truth strike one more vividly 
than in this city, where the impression 
produced on travellers from east or 
west is so strangely different. To 
those who here first set foot on Indian 
soil all is so strange, and new, and 
delightful ; while to those whose eyes 
are already sated with the bewildering 
beauty of the wonderful Mohammedan 
or purely Hindoo cities, Bombay pre- 
sents small attraction, either from its 
architecture or its somewhat European- 
ised inhabitants. 

We were, unfortunately, of the 
latter sort, so we failed to appreciate 
the city so fully as we might otherwise 
have done, Yet all the fascination 
of the happy months spent among the 
mighty Himalayas could not Jessen 
the charm of the beautiful scenery 
through which the railway winds so 
abruptly, when, leaving the weary 
dead level of the apparently boundless 
plains, it enters the Thul Ghat, a 
mountain range which, though com- 
paratively low, assumes most shapely 
and striking forms, many isolated 
hills being crowned with huge crags 
and needles, such as we see on a small 
scale in our own Isle of Skye at the 
Quiraing and the Storr. But instead 
of being clothed only with stunted 
grass, these hills have a rich and 
varied vegetation, of which the most 
striking feature is the graceful cocoa- 
nut palm. 
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Once within the city, however, (not- 
withstanding the luxury of pleasant 
bungalows with wide verandahs open 
to every breath of the cool sea- breeze, 
and fanned by the ceaseless rustling 
palms) we could not ignore the very 
unpoetic influence of the western 
world, which, whatever may be its 
practical advantages, certainly does 
not possess the native grace of Oriental 
clothing or architecture. As regards 
the latter, many of the buildings are 
painfully British; and even in the 
bazaars, although some of the native 
houses have overhanging wooden roofs 
supported by carved wooden brackets 
and pillars, there was no picturesque 
general effect, as in many of the 
cities we had seen. Inside the shops, 
however, we did indeed find trea- 
sures of art in the beautiful Bom- 
bay carved wood-work—chairs, tables, 
screens, cabinets, of black wood like 
ebony, each a marvel of workmanship, 
and reasonable enough in price. 

There was the same painful lack of 
Oriental grace in the population that 
struck us so much in their buildings, 
for, as a rule, the more natives as- 
similate to Europeans in outward 
civilisation, the more readily they 
adopt our dress; and anything more 
hideously incongruous than Western 
raiment with Eastern complexion can 
scarcely be imagined. The vast number 
of Portuguese half-castes conduce much 
to produce this effect, and it is a 
positive shock to one’s feelings to find 
that one is no longer waited on at 
table by clean, white-robed khitmut- 
gars, but by dirty-looking Portuguese 
waiters, who all answer to the name 
of “ Boy.” The baboo, or clerk, walks 
about bare-headed certainly, but with 
English patent-leather shoes and most 
orthodox umbrella. Even the care- 
lessly-twisted turban of Bengal, with 
its graceful varied lines, is here 
changed into a stiff ugly thing of 
enormous size, sewn into countless 
elaborate folds as if stitched over 
pasteboard. 

Amongst the motley crowd, as 
varied in clothing as in feature and 
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complexion, my attention was arrested 
by some whose type of countenance 
was unmistakably Jewish, and who 
were further distinguished by a ringlet 
worn over each ear. I[ learnt with 
much interest that these are the de- 
scendants of a race of settlers known 
as the Beni-Israel, the children of 
Israel. Their numbers are variously 
estimated at from five to eight thou- 
sand, many of these being scattered in 
the sea-coast villages of the Concan, 
while others are found in Poonah. They 
utterly repudiate the term of Jehudi or 
Jew when applied to them, and consider 
themselves wholly distinct from the 
Jews of Arabia and Cochin, who are 
the only other members of the scat- 
tered people known to them, and to 
whom they acknowledge themselves 
indebted for much of the old Hebrew 
lore they still retain. There seems 
little reason to doubt that they really 
are descendants of one of the lost 
tribes, their accounts of themselves 
being that they came hither, by way 
of Arabia, after the destruction of the 
first Temple. Others, however, declare 
that their ancestors came from some 
country further north, and were 
wrecked on the Indian shores, where 
they have ever since remained, keep- 
ing up many of their own distinctive 
manners and ceremonies—the only 
race who, should their dead die on 
the Sabbath day, must (even here, 
where burial follows straightway after 
death) leave the body untouched till 
sunset. 

In many respects, however, they 
have strangely assimilated with the 
heathen round them, having forgotten 
much of their old law, as well as the 
Hebrew tongue in which they recite 
their prayers, so that the Pentateuch 
is to them as much a dead letter as 
the Sanscrit Vedas are to the Brah- 
min. They, however, fully recognise 
its authority as the law of Moses, and 
they acknowledge also all the other 
books of the Old Testament. But the 
Talmud is unknown to them. At the 
time when these people were first 
taken in hand by Christian mission- 
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aries, they were so sunk in ignorance 
and idolatry, that it was only by their 
rigid observance of a few of the prin- 
cipal Jewish rites that their descent 
could be authenticated. While pro- 
fessing to adore Jehovah as the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
there was scarcely a family which had 
not adopted Hindoo idols as its house- 
hold gods, and many were openly 
worshippers of serpents. 

Of these malpractices they are now 
ashamed, though many are said still to 
worship idols in secret, as also to prac- 
tise divination after the Hindoo manner. 
Almost all wear amulets and charms 
like their neighbours. Their social 
position was as debased as their in- 
tellectual footing: they were chiefly 
oil-sellers, a profession only fol- 
lowed by men of very inferior caste ; 
but from this low estate many have 
now arisen, and having been duly 
instructed in their own law, and sup- 
plied with abundant copies of THE 
Book which they reverence, they are 
daily shaking themselves more free 
from the old idolatries, and taking up 
a higher position amongst their fel- 
lows. Their synagogue, too, is now a 
building worthy to rank with any in 
the city. 

But the one prevailing feature of 
Bombay is the Parsee—a figure as yet 
unknown to us, for he is not to be 
seen in Bengal, but one with which 
our eyes quickly grew familiar, as not 
only do all Parsees wear the unmis- 
takable and hideous cap of the Guebres, 
and in all other respects dress exactly 
alike, but they also have a most extra- 
ordinary resemblance of countenance, 
so that one would fancy the whole race 
to be brothers. They are a comely, tall, 
active race, fairer than any Indian 
tribe: gentle in manner: enterpris- 
ing, intelligent, and persevering in all 
they undertake. Their wealth forms 
a great item in the prosperity of 
Bombay, as well it may, since it is 
said that upwards of a hundred and 
fifteen thousand of them have settled 
in the city, so that they form one- 
fifth of the whole population. 
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They are the descendants of those 
Guebres who were driven out of 
Persia by Shah Abbas, and of whom 
barely eight thousand remain now in 
their own land. Having at first fled for 
refuge to the mountains of Khorassan, 
they were thence hunted out by the 
Mussulman, when they colonised in 
Guzerat. Again the Crescent drove 
out the Children of the Sun, where- 
upon they settled at Bombay, and 
have there taken deep root. A more 
flourishing community could not exist. 
Though at peace with all men, they 
intermarry with none, but keep their 
Persian blood pure, and adhere gener- 
ally to the dress of their forefathers, 
the fine old Guebres. 

Although commonly spoken of as 
fire-worshippers, they themselves dis- 
claim the title indignantly. True, they 
reverence fire, as the purest visible 
type of the Almighty, and chiefly they 
revere that globe of fire, the sun, or 
Mythras, which they hold to be the 
source and centre of fire and light. 
But so far from attributing to even 
this glorious luminary aught of the 
majesty of its Creator, they do not 
even give it the first place among His 
works, reserving that rank for a crea- 
tion more marvellous still—the human 
mind. Yet because the all-pervading 
light is clearly the natural symbol of its 
all-penetrating, omnipresent Creator, 
they consider all emanations of light 
—sun, moon, planets, fire—as emblems 
of the Divinity, and therefore must 
the believer look towards one of these 
when he prays. So great is the rever- 
ence for all fire, that the Parsees as a 
body abstain from smoking. They 
will not even fire a gun. Nor will 
they extinguish the fire on their own 
hearth ; or the flame of a lamp or a 
candle. It is even asserted that they 
will not assist in extinguishing an 
accidental fire, but that should such 
occur they must look on, while men 
of other creeds rescue their property. 
Decidedly an unpleasant test of faith! 

The sacred fire that burns in the 
temples is supposed to have been given 
to Zoroaster direct from Heaven, and 


must not even be breathed on by the 
priests, far less touched, except with 
consecrated instruments. Nor must it 
be fed with common wood, only with 
that of certain trees, costly sandal- 
wood and rose-wood, anointed with 
precious oils. Thus, like the sacred 
inextinguishable fire which the Levites 
of old were commanded to tend night 
and day, that it might burn for ever 
before the Lord, is the fire on these 
altars watched over continually by 
those set apart for the service of the 
temple. The office of the priesthood 
is hereditary ; so it is to be inferred 
that the Magi of the present day are 
the lineal descendants of those con- 
stant watchers of the heavens who 
first detected the traditional star so 
long expected to arise out of the east. 

The name of Parsee means literally 
the people of Pars or Fars, that is, 
ancient Persia. They call themselves 
Beh Din, meaning “Those of an ex- 
cellent creed,” a name well in keep- 
ing with their religious code, which 
insists upon the worship of a loyal 
heart, truthfulness, the performance 
of good actions—in short all that 
goes to enforce purity of thought, of 
word, or of deed, and this, they say, is 
a religion for all nations. 

They are followers of Zoroaster, who 
is variously stated to have lived six or 
twelve centuries before Christ: most 
probably, however, in the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, whose inscriptions 
bear many traces of his teaching. 
This was contained in the sacred Zend- 
Avesta. This, Arabic writers—always 
lovers of the voluminous—declare to 
have been originally a work of such 
vast magnitude that the followers of 
Zoroaster had to convert twelve 
thousand cow-skins into parchment for 
the record of these revelations of God 
to His prophet. Pliny mentions these 
as comprising two million verses on all 
social, moral, and religious questions. 
Happily for our learned men, a com- 
paratively small portion of this over- 
grown book is all that is now extant. 
It is written in the ancient Zend 
language—one of those old Aryan 
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dialects that has for ages been a dead 
tongue ; and although the devout Par- 
see is enjoined therein to recite cer- 
tain prayers five times a day, few 
indeed can understand the words they 
utter. It has been reserved for Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller and his learned 
brethren to find the key that should 
unlock the hidden treasures of wisdom 
stored in these sacred writings. 

The teaching of Zoroaster tended 
wholly to enforce purity of action, of 
speech and theught. Evil was con- 
demned, holiness enjoined, truth and 
good actions were shown to be the 
only sacrifices precious to the Most 


‘High. This high standard has always 


been maintained by his followers. 
Wherever they are found they bear 
the same high character for upright- 
ness, peacefulness, industry, and bene- 
volence: their practice being well 
in keeping with their grand faith. 
Always forward in every good work, 
their philanthropy is proverbial ; and 
the Bombay government has reported 
that, although every fifth man in the 
city is a Parsee, not one has ever ap- 
plied for government relief, nor been 
seen begging in the streets. 

As with other creeds, however, these 
followers of Zoroaster are not all 
run in one mould, but form them- 
selves into an old and new school 
-a Conservative body, who would 
fain keep all things as they were 
from the beginning; and a Liberal 
body, capable of advanced thought, 
and ready to adopt whatever seems 
to them worthy of imitation in Euro- 
pean manners and customs. Thus the 
first thing that strikes the new comer 
in Bombay is the multitude of Parsee 
ladies driving about with unveiled 
faces, in open carriages made by 
English builders. Some of the 
Parsee women are beautiful, and of 
very fair complexion, almost like that 
of a European. Many of them are 
highly educated, and mix pleasantly 
in social life. In fact, many Parsees 
have almost entirely adopted English 
manners and customs, and have no 
scruple in eating, drinking, and holding 


constant intercourse with Europeans. 
Some continue the practice of making 
children marry, and indeed of betroth- 
ing babies yet unborn (a very remark- 
able phase in the counting of unhatched 
chickens !); but even that is falling 
into disfavour, as well it may, amongst 
a people who may only have one wife, 
bigamy being strictly prohibited. The 
wives are the helpmates of their hus- 
bands. Instead of waiting like a 
Hindoo wife, while her lord sjuats 
on his carpet at his meals, both sit 
down at table together. Neverthe- 
less, knives and forks are said to be 
still held superfluous: fingers, which 
can be incessantly washed, being con- 
sidered better. The food must be 
thrown, or dropped into, the mouth, 
as the fingers must never touch the 
lips. Also in drinking, all fluid 
must be poured down the throat, as 
there must be no contact between the 
vessel and the lips. 

The invariable dress of every Parsec 
is a tall black cap, fully fifteen inches 
high, made of pasteboard and covered 
generally with waxed cloth: it nar- 
rows towards the top, which looks as 
if it were cut off. The long grey 
dress is always of exactly the same 
make. Even the shirt must be of a 
certain cut, with nine seams, and 
folded on the breast. Over this is 
worn a girdle, without which no Par- 
see must ever appear in public, save 
during prayer, when it is removed. It 
is said that no agreement or contract 
is considered valid if either party to the 
bargain was without the girdle at the 
time. It is solemnly assumed when a 
boy attains his ninth year, up to which 
age children are allowed much free- 
dom. Thenceforth, however, the boy 
becomes a responsible being, and at the 
same age the damsel may commence 
the cares of housekeeping. Among 
the invariable items in Parsee dress 
are the white cotton stockings and 
patent-leather shoes of English manu- 
facture, which entitle the wearer to 
keep his feet covered in all English 
places of business, and government 
offices—a_ privilege equivalent to 

















allowing a European to keep his 
hat on. 

When the hour of death is at hand, 
the dying Parsee is carried down to 
the cellar, or the lowest room in the 
house—with what notion I failed to 
learn. Afterwards the body is borne 
to a great burial tower, there to be 
exposed to the winds of heaven, the 
burning sun, the beating rain, and all 
the host of foul carrion birds. Some 
rich families have a private tower of 
their own, a sort of family mausoleum. 
The public burial towers, of which 
there are five, stand on Malabar Hill, 
in a garden of flowering shrubs over- 
looking the sea. Here, amid fragrant 
bowers of roses and jessamine, stand 
these Towers of Silence, as they are 
called, ghastly receptacles for the dead. 
They are about thirty feet high and 
sixty feet wide. On the top of each 
is an open grating on which the bodies 
are laid in three circles: children in 
the centre, then the women, and men 
at the outer edge. Innumerable birds 
of prey are for ever hovering with 
their sharp hungry cries round these 
towers, or sitting: perched on them, 
solemnly waiting for the grateful feast 
that is never long delayed—a feast 
which daily averages three Parsees, 
besides women and children ; for it 
is estimated that each day three of 
these prosperous, intelligent, well-to- 
do-looking merchants find their last 
resting-place in the voracious maws 
of these ravenous birds. And when 
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the birds have done their part, and 
winds and sun and rain have all com- 
bined to whiten the skeleton to a 
thing like polished ivory, gradually 
the bones separate and fall through 
the open grating into a well below 
the tower, whence, it is said, they are 
taken by a subterranean passage and 
cast into the sea, and so the space is 
left clear for the next comers. 

We had by this time got pretty 
well accustomed to varied modes of 
dealing with the dead, and had learnt 
to look on the hungry crows and 
vultures perched on the floating 
Hindoo almost as a matter of course. 
But there it is an accident of poverty 
—the end of one whose friends, 
too poor to purchase sufficient fuel 
for his cremation, have of necessity 
committed his body to the sacred 
river. But these towers of death, 
where, by deliberate choice, the clay 
once so dearly loved is given to be 
torn and lacerated like so much car 
rion by loathsome birds—placed there 
almost before the warm blood has had 
time to chill, as a thing that has be- 
come utterly worthless—this is, in 
truth, a mode of sepulture unutter- 
ably repugnant to the mind that con- 
trasts it with the deep peace of our 
green churchyards, our silent islands 
of the dead, and a thousand other 
quiet resting-places beside brown 
rivers or rippling sea-waves. 


C. F. Gorpon-CumMinc. 
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BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ir was at the beginning of April, 
a few days after the meeting between 
Grace and Mrs. Charmond in the wood, 
that Fitzpiers, just returned from 
London, was travelling from Sherton- 
Abbas to Hintock in a hired carriage. 
In his eye there was a doubtful light, 
and the lines of his refined face showed 
a vague disquietude. He appeared 
now like one of those who impress the 
beholder as having suffered wrong in 
being born. 

His position was in truth gloomy, 
and to his appreciative mind it seemed 
even gloomier than it was. His prac- 
tice had been slowly dwindling of 
late, and now threatened to die out 


altogether, the irrepressible old Doctor 
Jones capturing patients up to Fitz- 


piers’s very door. Fitzpiers knew 
only too well the latest and greatest 
cause of his unpopularity ; and yet, 
so illogical is man, the second branch 
of his sadness grew out of a remedial 
measure proposed for the first—a 
letter from Felice Charmond implering 
him not to see her again. To bring 
about their severance still more 
effectually, she added, she had decided 
during his absence upon almost imme- 
diate departure for the Continent. 
The time was that dull interval in a 
woodlander’s life which coincides with 
great activity in the life of the wood- 
land itself—a period following the 
close of the winter tree-cutting, and 
preceding the barking season, when 
the saps are just beginning to heave 
with the force of hydraulic lifts inside 
all the trunks of the forest. 
Winterborne’s contract was com- 
pleted, and the plantations were de- 
serted. It was dusk: there were no 
leaves as yet: the nightingales would 


not begin to sing for a fortnight ; and 
“the Mother of the Months” was in 
her most attenuated phase—starved 
and bent to a mere bowed skeleton, 
which glided along behind the bare 
twigs in Fitzpiers’s company. 

When he reached home he went 
straight up to his wife’s sitting-room. 
He found it deserted, and without a fire. 
He had mentioned no day for his re- 
turn: nevertheless he wondered why she 
was not there waiting to receive him. 
On descending to the other wing of 
the house and inquiring of Mrs. Mel- 
bury he learnt with much surprise that 
Grace had gone on a visit to an ac- 
quaintance at Shottsford-Forum, three 
days earlier: that tidings had on this 
morning reached her father of her 
being very unwell there, in consequence 
of which he had ridden over to see 
her. 

Fitzpiers went up stairs again, and 
the little drawing-room, now lighted by 
a solitary candle, was not rendered 
more cheerful by the entrance of 
Grammer Oliver with an apron full of 
wood which she threw on the hearth 
while she raked out the grate and 
rattled about the fire-irons, with a view 
to making things comfortable. Fitz- 
piers considered that Grace ought to 
have let him know her plans more ac- 
curately before leaving home in a freak 
like this. He went desultorily to the 
window, the blind of which had not 
been pulled down, and looked out at 
the thin, fast-sinking moon, and at the 
tall stalk of smoke rising from the top 
of Suke Damson’s chimney, signifying 
that the young woman had just lit her 
fire to prepare supper. He became 
conscious of a discussion in progress on 
the opposite side of the court. Some- 
body had looked over the wall to talk 
to the sawyers, and was telling them 
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in a loud voice news in which the name 
of Mrs. Charmond soon arrested his 
ears. 

‘‘Grammer, don’t make so much 
noise with that grate,” said the sur- 
geon: at which Grammer reared her- 
self upon her knees and held the fuel 
suspended in her hand, while Fitzpiers 
half-opened the window. 

“She is off to foreign lands again at 
last—hev made up her mind quite 
sudden-like—and it is thoughted she'll 
leave in a day or two, She’s been all 
as if her mind were low for some days 
past-—-with a sort of sorrow in her 
face, as if she reproached her own 
soul, She’s the wrong sort of woman 
for Hintock—hardly knowing a beech 
from a woak—that | own. But 1 don’t 
care Who the man is, she’s been a very 
kind friend to me.”’ 

* Well—the day after to-norrow is 
the Sabbath day, and without charity 
we are but tinkling simples; but this 


I do say, that her going will be a 
blessed thing for a certain married 


couple who remain.”’ 

The fire was lighted, aud Fitzpiers 
sat down in front of it, restless as the 
last leaf upon a tree. “A _ sort. of 
sorrow in her face, as if she reproached 
her own soul”’’-—poor Felice! How 
her frame must be pulsing under 
the conditions of which he had just 
heard the caricature; how her fair 
temples must ache; what a mood of 
wretchedness she must be in! But for 
this mixing up of his name with hers, 
and her determination to sunder their 
too close acquaintance on that account, 
she would probably have sent for him 
professionally. She was now sitting 
alone, suffering, perhaps wishing she 
had not forbidden him to come again. 

Unable to remain in this lonely room 
any longer, or to wait for the meal which 
was in course of preparation, he made 
himself ready for riding, descended to 
the yard, stood by the stable-door 
while Darling was being saddled, and 
rode off down the lane. He would 
have preferred walking, but was weary 
with his day’s travel. 

As he approached the door of Marty 
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South’s cottage, which it was necessary 
to pass on his way, she came from the 
porch as if she had been awaiting him, 
and met him in the middle of the road, 
holding up a letter. Fitzpiers took it 
without stopping, and asked over his 
shoulder from whom it came. 

Marty hesitated. ‘“ From me,” she 
said shyly, though with noticeable 
firmness. 

This letter contained, in fact, Marty’s 
declaration that she was the original 
owner of Mrs. Charmond’s supple- 
mentary locks, and inclosed a sample 
from the native stock, which had 
grown considerably by this time. It 
was her long contemplated apple of 
discord, and much her hand trembled 
as she handed the document up to 
him. 

But it was impossible on account of 
the gloom for Fitzpiers to read it then, 
while he had the curiosity to do so ; 
and he put it in his pocket. His ima- 
gination having already centred itself 
on Hintock House, in his pocket the 
letter remained unopened and forgot- 
ten, all the while that Marty was hope- 
fully picturing its excellent weaning 
effect upon him. 

He was not long in reaching the 
precincts of the Manor House. He 
drew rein under a group of dark oaks 
commanding a view of the front, and 
reflected a while. His entry would not 
be altogether unnatural in the cireum- 
stances of her possible indisposition ; 
but upon the whole he thought it best 
to avoid riding up to the door. By 
silently approaching he could retreat 
unobserved in the event of her not 
being alone. Thereupon he dismounted, 
hitched Darling to astray bough hang- 
ing a little below the general browsing 
line of the trees, and proceeded to the 
door on foot. 

In the meantime Melbury had re- 
turned from Shottsford-Forum. The 
great court or quadrangle of the timber- 
merchant’s house, divided from the 
shady lane by an ivy-covered wall, was 
entered by two white gates, one stand- 
ing near each extremity of the wall. 
It had so happened that at the moment 
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when Fitzpiers was riding out at the 
lower gate on his way to the Manor 
House, Melbury was approaching the 
upper gate toenter it. Fitzpiers being 
in front of Melbury was seen by the 
latter, but the surgeon, never turning 
his head, did not observe his father-in- 
law, ambling slowly and silently along 
under the trees, though his horse too 
was a grey one. 

** How is Grace?” said his wife, as 
soon as he entered. 

Melbury looked gloomy. 
not at all well,” he said. “I don’t 
like the looks of her at all. I ecouldn’t 
bear the notion of her biding away in 
a strange place any longer, and I 
begged her to let me get her home. 
At last she agreed to it, but not till 
after much persuading. I was then 
sorry that I rode over instead of driv- 
ing ; but I have hired a nice comfort- 
able carriage—the easiest-going I could 
get-—and she'll be here in a couple of 
hours or less: I rode on ahead to tell 
you to get her room ready ; but I see 
her husband has come back.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Melbury. She ex- 
pressed her concern that her husband 
had hired a carriage all the way from 
Shottsford. “ What it will cost!” 
she said. 

“1 don’t care what it costs!” he ex- 
claimed testily. “I was determined 
to get her home. Why she went away 
[can’t think! She acts in a way that 
is not at all likely to mend matters as 
far as I can see.” Grace had not told 
her father of her interview with Mrs. 
Charmond, and the disclosure that had 
been whispered in her startled ear. 
**Since Edgar is come,” he continued, 
“he might have waited in till I got 
back, to ask me how she was, if only 
for a compliment. I saw him go out: 
where is he gone?” = 

Mrs. Melbury did not know posi- 
tively ; but she told her husband that 
there was not much doubt about the 
place of his first visit after an absence. 
She had, in fact, seen Fitzpiers take 
the direction of the Manor House. 

Melbury said no more. It was ex- 
asperating to him that just at this 
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moment, when there was every reason 
for Fitzpiers to stay in-doors, or at any 
rate to ride along the Shottsford road 
to meet his ailing wife, he should be 
doing despite to her by going else- 
where. The old man went out of 
doors again; and, his horse being 
hardly unsaddled as yet, he told Upjohn 
to re-tighten the girths, when he again 
mounted, and rode off at the heels of 
the surgeon. 

By the time that Melbury reached 
the park, he was prepared to go any 
lengths in combating this rank and 
reckless errantry of his daughter’s 
husband. He would fetch home Edgar 
Fitzpiers to-night by some means, 
rough or fair: in his view there could 
come of his interference nothing worse 
than what existed at present. And 
yet to every bad there is a worse. 

He had entered by the bridle gate 
which admitted to the park on this 
side, and cantered over the soft turf 
almost in the tracks of Fitzpiers’s 
horse, till he reached the clump of trees 
under which his precursor had halted. 
The whitish object that was indis- 
tinctly visible here in the gloom of the 
boughs he found to be Darling, as left 
by Fitzpiers. “ D him! why did 
he not ride up to the house in an honest 
way?” said Melbury. He profited by 
Fitzpiers’s example: dismounting, he 
tied his horse under an adjoining tree, 
and went on to the house on foot, as 
the other haddone. He was no longer 
disposed to stick at trifles in his inves- 
tigation, and did not hesitate to gently 
open the front door without ringing. 
The large square hall, with its oak 
floor, staircase, and wainscot, was 
lighted by a dim lamp hanging from a 
beam. Not a soul was visible. He 
went into the corridor and listened at 
a door which he knew to be that of the 
drawing-room ; there was no sound, 
and on turning the handle he found 
the room empty. A fire burning 
low in the grate was the sole light 
of the apartment : its beams flashed 
mockingly on the somewhat showy 
French furniture and gilding here, in 
style as unlike that of the structural 














parts of the building as it was possible 
to be, and probably introduced by 
Felice to counteract the fine old Eng- 
lish gloom of the place. Disappointed 
in his hope of confronting his son-in- 
law here, he went on to the dining- 
room, which was without light or fire, 
and pervaded by a cold atmosphere, 
which signified that she had not dined 
there that day. 

By this time Melbury’s mood had a 
little mollified. Everything here was 
so pacific, so unaggressive in its repose, 
that he was no longer incited to pro- 
voke a collision with Fitzpiers or with 
anybody. The comparative stateliness 
of the apartments influenced him to an 
emotion, rather than to a belief, that 
where all was outwardly so good and 
proper there could not be quite that 
delinquency within which he had sus- 
pected. It occurred to him, too, that 
even if his suspicion were justified, his 
abrupt, if not unwarrantable, entry 
into the house might end in confound- 
ing its inhabitant at the expense of 
his daughter’s dignity and his own. 
Any ill result would be pretty sure to 
hit Grace hardest in the long run. He 
would, after all, adopt the more ra- 
tional course, and plead with Fitzpiers 
privately, as he had pleaded with Mrs. 
Charmond. 

He accordingly retreated as silently 
as he had come. Passing the door of 
the drawing-room anew he fancied that 
he heard a noise within, which was 
not the crackling of the fire. Melbury 
gently re-opened the door to a distance 
of a few inches, and saw at the oppo- 
site window two figures in the act of 
stepping out—a man and a woman— 
in whom he recognised the lady of the 
house and his son-in-law. In a moment 
they had disappeared amid the gloom 
of the lawn. 

He returned into the hall, and let 
himself out by the carriage-entrance 
door, coming round to the lawn-front 
in time to see the two figures parting 
at the railing which divided the pre- 
cincts of the house from the open park. 
Mrs. Charmond turned to hasten back 
immediately that Fitzpiers had left 
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her side ; and he was speedily absorbed 
into the duskiness of the trees. 

Melbury waited till Mrs. Charmond 
had re-entered the drawing-room, and 
then followed after Fitzpiers, thinking 
that he would allow the latter to 
mount and ride ahead a little way 
before overtaking him, and giving him 
a piece of his mind. His son-in-law 
might possibly see the second horse 
near his own; but that would do him 
no harm, and might prepare him for 
what he was to expect. 

The event, however, was different 
from the plan. On plunging into the 
thick shade of the clump of oaks, he 
could not perceive his horse Blossom 
anywhere ; but feeling his way care- 
fully along, he by and by discerned 
Fitzpiers’s mare Darling still standing 
as before under the adjoining tree. 
For a moment Melbury thought that 
his own horse, being young and strong, 
had broken away from her fastening ; 
but on listening intently he could hear 
her ambling comfortably along a little 
way ahead, and a creaking of the saddle, 
which showed that she had a rider. 
Walking on as far as the small gate 
in the corner of the park, he met a 
labourer, who, in reply to Melbury’s 
inquiry if he had seen any person on a 
grey horse, said that he had only met 
Dr. Fitzpiers. 

It was just what Melbury had begun 
to suspect : Fitzpiers had mounted the 
mare which did not belong to him in 
mistake for his own—an oversight 
easily explicable, in a man ever wn- 
witting in horse-flesh, by the darkness 
of the spot, and the near similarity of 
the animals in appearance, though 
Melbury’s was readily enough seen to 
be the greyer horse by day. He hast- 
ened back, and did what seemed best 
in the circumstances—got upon old 
Darling, and rode rapidly after Fitz- 
piers. 

Melbury had just entered the wood, 
and was winding along the cart-way 
which led through it, channelled deep 
in the leaf-mould with large ruts that 
were formed by the timber-waggons in 
fetching the spoil of the plantations, 
Q 2 
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when all at once he descried in front, 
at a point were the road took a turning 
round a large chestnut tree, the form 
of his own horse Blossom, at which 
Melbury quickened Darling’s pace, 
thinking to come up with Fitzpiers. 
Nearer view revealed that the horse 
had no rider, At Melbury’s approach 
it galloped friskily away under the 
trees in a homeward direction. Think- 
ing something was wrong, the timber- 
merchant dismounted as soon as he 
reached the chestnut, and after feeling 
about for a minute or two discovered 
Fitzpiers lying on the ground. 

“ Here—help!”’ cried the latter as 
soon as he felt Melbury’s touch ; * | 
have been thrown off, but there’s not 
much harm done, I think.” 

Since Melbury could not now very 
well read the younger man the lecture 
he had intended, and as friendliness 
would be hypocrisy, his instinct was to 
speak not a single word to his son-in- 
law. He raised Fitzpiers into a sitting 
posture, and found that he was a little 


stunned and stupefied, but, as he had 


said, not otherwise hurt. How this 
fall had come about was readily con- 
jecturable : Fitzpiers, imagining there 
was only old Darling under him, had 
been taken unawares by the younger 
horse’s sprightliness. : 
Melbury was a traveller of the old- 
fashioned sort : having just come from 
Shottsford-Forum, he still had in his 
pocket the pilgrim’s flask of rum which 
he always carried on journeys exceed- 
ing a dozen miles, though he seldom 
drank much of it. He poured it down 
the surgeon’s throat, with such effect 
that he quickly revived. Melbury got 
him on his legs ; but the question was 
what to do with him. He could not 
walk more than a few steps, and the 
other horse had gone away. With 
great exertion Melbury contrived to 
get him astride Darling, mounting 
himself behind, and holding Fitzpiers 
round his waist with one arm. Dar- 
ling being broad, straight-backed, and 
high in the withers, was well able to 
carry double, at any rate as far as 
Hintock, and at a gentle pace. 
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THe mare paced along with firm and 
cautious tread through the copse where 
Winterborne had worked, and into the 
heavier soil where the oaks grew : 
past Great Willy, the largest oak in 
the wood, and thence towards Nell- 
combe Bottom, intensely dark now 
with overgrowth, and popularly sup- 
posed to be haunted by the spirits of 
the fratricides exorcised from Hintock 
House. By this time Fitzpiers had 
quite recovered his physical strength. 
But he had eaten nothing since making 
a hasty breakfast in London that 
morning, his anxiety about Felice 
having hurried him away from home 
before dining: as a consequence the 
old rum administered by his father-in- 
law flew to the young man’s head and 
loosened his tongue, without his ever 
having recognised who it was that had 
lent him a kindly hand. He began to 
speak in desultory sentences, Melbury 
still supporting him. 

* T’ve come all the way from London 
to-day,” said Fitzpiers. ‘“ Ah, that’s 
the place to meet your equals. I live 
at Hintock—worse, at Little Hintock 
—and I aim quite lost there. There’s 
not a man within ten miles of Hintock 
who can comprehend me. I tell you, 
Farmer What’s-your-name, that I’m a 
man of education. I know several 
languages: the poets and I are fami- 
liar friends: I used to read more in 
metaphysics than anybody within fifty 
miles ; and since I gavethat up there’s 
nobody can match me in the whole 
county of Wessex as a scientist. Yet 
I am doomed to live with trades- 
people in a miserable little hole like 
Hintock !”’ 

* Indeed!’ muttered Melbury. 

Here  Fitzpiers, with alcoholic 
energy, reared himself up suddenly 
from the bowed posture he had 
hitherto held, thrusting his shoul- 
ders so violently against Melbury’s 
breast as to make it difficult for the 
old man to keep a hold on the reins. 
** People don’t appreciate me here!” the 
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surgeon exclaimed ; then, lowering his 
voice, he added softly and slowly, “ ex- 
cept one—except one! .. . A passion- 
ate soul, as warm as she is clever, as 
beautiful as she is warm, and as rich 
as she is beautiful. I say, old fellow, 
those claws of yours clutch me rather 
tight—rather like the eagle’s, you 
know, that ate out the liver of Pro— 
Pre—, the man on Mount Caucasus. 
People don’t appreciate me, I say, 
except her. Ah, gods, 1am an unlucky 
man! She would have been mine, she 
would have taken my name; but un- 
fortunately it cannot beso. I stooped 
to mate beneath me; and now I rue 
it.” 

The position was becoming a very 
trying one for Melbury, corporeally 
and mentally. He was obliged to 
steady Fitzpiers with his left arm, and 
he began to hate the contact. He 
hardly knew what todo. It was use- 
less to remonstrate with Fitzpiers, in 
his intellectual confusion from the rum 
and from the fall. He remained silent, 


his hold upon his companion, however, 


being stern rather than compassionate. 

“You hurt me a little, farmer ; 
though I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness. People don’t appre- 
ciate me, I say. Between ourselves, I 
am losing my practice here ; and why ? 
Because I see matchless attraction 
where matchless attraction is, both in 
person and position.—I mention no 
names, so nobody will be the wiser. 
But I have lost her,—in a legitimate 
sense, that is. If I were a free man 
now, things have come to such a pass 
that she could not refuse me; while 
with her fortune (which I don’t covet 
for itself) I should have a chance of 
satisfying an honourable ambition—a 
chance I have never had yet, and now 
never, never shall have probably!” 

Melbury, his heart throbbing against 
the other's backbone, and his brain 
on fire with indignation, ventured to 
mutter huskily, “ Why?” 

The horse ambled on some steps 
before Fitzpiers replied. “ Because I 
am tied and bound to another by law, 
as tightly as | am to you by your arm 


—not that I complain of your arm—I 
thank you for helping me. Well, 
where are we? Not nearly home yet ? 
.. + Home, say I. It is a home! 
When I might have been at the other 
house over there.” Ina stupefied way 
he flung his hand in the direction of 
the park. “Iwas just two months 
too early in committing myself. Had 
I only seen the other first— ” 

Here the old man’s arm gave Fitz- 
piers a convulsive shake. “ What are 
you doing?” continued the latter. 
“ Keep still, please, or put me down. 
| was saying that I lost her by a 
mere little two months! There is no 
chance for me now in this world, and 
it makes me reckless—reckless! Un- 
less, indeed, anything should happen 
to the other one. She is amiable 
enough ; but if anything should hap- 
pen to her—and I hear she is ill—well, 
if it should, I should be free—and 
my fame, my happiness, would be 
insured,” 

These were the last words that 
Fitzpiers uttered in his seat in front 
of the timber-merchant. Unable longer 
to master himself, Melbury whipped 
away his spare arm from Fitzpiers’s 
waist, and seized him by the collar. 
* You heartless villain—after all that 
we have done for ye!” he cried with a 
quivering lip. “And the money of 
hers that you’ve had, and the roof 
we've provided to shelter ye !|—It is to 
me, George Melbury, that you dare to 
talk like that!” The exclamation 
was accompanied by a powerful swing 
from the shoulder, which flung the 
young man headlong into the road. 

Fitzpiers fell with a heavy thuc. 
upon the stumps of some undergrowth 
which had been cut during the winter 
preceding. Darling continued her 
walk for a few paces further, and 
stopped. ‘God forgive me!” Mel- 
bury murmured, repenting of what he 
had done. “He tried me too sorely ; 
and now perhaps I’ve murdered him!” 

He turned round in the saddle, and 
looked towards the spot on which Fitz- 
piers had fallen. To his great surprise 
he beheld the surgeon rise to his feet 
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with a bound, as if unhurt, and walk 
away rapidly under the trees. 
Melbury listened till the rustle of 
Fitzpiers’s footsteps died away. “It 
might have been a crime, but for the 
mercy of Providence in providing 
leaves for his fall;”’ he said to him- 
self. And then his mind reverted to 
the words of Fitzpiers, and his indig- 
nation so mounted within him that 
he almost wished the fall had put an 
end to the young man there and then. 
He had not ridden far when he dis- 
cerned his own grey mare standing 
under some bushes. Leaving Darling 
for a moment, Melbury went forward 
and easily caught the younger animal, 
now disheartened at its freak. He 
then made the pair of them fast toa 
tree, and turning back endeavoured to 
find some trace of Fitzpiers, feeling 
pitifully that, after all, he had gone 


further than he intended with the 
offender. But though he threaded 


the wood hither and thither, his toes 
ploughing layer after layer of the 
little horny scrolls that had once been 
leaves, he could not find him. He 
stood still, listening and looking round. 
The breeze was oozing through the net- 
work of boughs as through a strainer : 
the trunks and larger branches stood 
against the light of the sky in the 
forms of writhing men, gigantic can- 
delabra, pikes, halberds, lances, and 
whatever else the fancy chose to 
make of them. Giving up the search, 
Melbury came back to the horses, and 
walked slowly homeward leading one 
in each hand. 


{t happened that on this selfsame 
evening a boy had been returning from 
Great to Little Hintock about the time 
f Fitzpiers’s and Melbury’s passage 
home along that route. A horse-collar, 
that had been left at the harness- 
mender’s to be repaired, was required 
for use at five o’clock next morn- 
ing, and in consequence the boy had 
to fetch it overnight. He put his 
head through the collar, and accom- 
panied his walk by whistling the one 
tune he knew, as an antidote to fear. 
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The boy suddenly became aware of 
a horse trotting rather friskily along 
the track behind him, and not know- 
ing whether to expect friend or foe, 
prudence suggested that he should 
cease his whistling and retreat among 
the trees till the horse and his rider 
had gone by, a course to which he was 
still more inclined when he found how 
noiselessly they approached, and saw 
that the horse looked pale, and re- 
membered what he had read about 
Death in the Revelation. He there- 
fore deposited the collar by a tree, and 
hid himself behind it. The horseman 
came on, and the youth, whose eyes 
were as keen as telescopes, to his great 
relief recognised the doctor. 

As Melbury surmised, Fitzpiers had 
in the darkness taken Blossom for 
Darling, and he had not discovered 
his mistake when he came up opposite 
the boy, though he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the liveliness of his usually 
placid mare. The only other pair of 
eyes on the spot whose vision was 
keen as the young carter’s were those 
of the horse ; and, with that strongly 
conservative objection to the unusual 
which animals show, Blossom, on eye- 
ing the collar under the tree—quite 
invisible to Fitzpiers—exercised none 
of the patience of the older horse, but 
shied sufficiently to unseat so second- 
rate an equestrian as the surgeon. 

He fell, and did not move, lying as 
Melbury afterwards found him. The 
boy ran away, salving his conscience 
for the desertion by thinking how 
vigorously he would spread the alarm 
of the accident when he got to Hin 
tock—which he uncompromisingly did. 
incrusting the skeleton event with a 
load of dramatie horrors. 

Grace had returned, and the fly 
hired on her account, though not by 
her husband, at the Crown Hotel, 
Shottsford-Forum, had been paid for 
and dismissed. The long drive had 
somewhat revived her, her illness 


being a feverish intermittent nervous 
ness which had more to do with mind 
than body, and she walked about her 
sitting-room in something of a hopeful 




















mood. Mrs. Melbury had told her as 
soon as she arrived that her husband 
had returned from London. He had 
gone out, she said, to see a patient as 
she supposed, and he must soon be 
back, since he had had no dinner or 
tea. Grace would not allow her mind 
to harbour any suspicion of his where- 
abouts, and her stepmother said no- 
thing of Mrs. Charmond’s rumoured 
sorrows and plans of departure. 

So the young wife sat by the fire, 
waiting silently. She had left Hin- 
tock in a turmoil of feeling, after the 
revelation of Mrs. Charmond, and had 
intended not to be at home when her 
husband returned. But she had thought 
the matter over, and had allowed her 
father’s influence to prevail and bring 
her back ; and now somewhat regretted 
that Edgar’s arrival had preceded hers. 

By and by Mrs. Melbury came up 
stairs with a slight air of flurry and 
abruptness, “I have something to 
tell—some bad news,” she said. “ But 
you must not be alarmed, as it is not 





so bad as it might have been. Edgar 
has been thrown off his horse. We 
don’t think he is hurt much. It hap- 


pened in the wood the other side of 
Nellecombe Bottom, where ’tis said the 
ghosts walk.” She went on to give a 
few of the particulars, but none of the 
invented horrors, that had been com- 
municated by the boy. “I thought 
it better to tell you at once,” she 
added, “in case he should not—be 
very well able to walk home, and 
somebody should bring him.” 

Mrs. Melbury really thought mat- 
ters much worse than she represented, 
and Grace knew that she thought so. 
She sat down dazed for a few minutes, 
returning a negative to her step- 
mother’s inquiry if she could do any- 
thing for her. “But please go into 
the bed-room,” Grace said on second 
thoughts, “and see if all is ready 
there—in case it is serious.” Mrs. 
Melbury thereupon called Grammer, 
and they did as directed, supplying 
the room with everything they could 
think of for the accommodation of an 
injured man. 
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Nobody was left in the lower part 
of the house. Not many minutes had 
passed when Grace heard a knock at 
the door—a single knock, not loud 
enough to reach the ears of those in 
the bed-room. She went to the top 
of the stairs, and said faintly, “‘Come 
up,” knowing that the door stood, as 
usual in such houses, wide open. Re- 
treating into the gloom of the broad 
landing she saw rise up the stairs a 
woman whom at first she did not 
recognise, till her voice revealed her 
to be Suke Damson, in great fright 
and sorrow. A streak of light from 
the partially closed door of Grace’s 
room fell upon her face as she came 
forward, and it was drawn and pale. 

“Oh, Miss Melbury—I would say 
Mrs. Fitzpiers,” she said, wringing 
hands. “This terrible news—is he 
dead? Is he hurted very bad? Tell 
me; I couldn’t help coming—please 
forgive me, Miss Melbury—Mrs. Fitz- 
piers I would say!” 

Grace sank down on the oak chest 
which stood on the landing, and put 
her hands to her now flushed face and 
head. Could she order Suke Damson 
down stairs and out of the house? 
Her husband might be brought in at 
any moment, and what would happen ? 
But could she order this genuinely 
grieved woman away! There was a 
dead silence of half a minute or so, 
till Suke said, “‘ Why don’t ye speak? 
Is he here? Is he dead? If so, why 
can’t I see him—would it be so very 
wrong?” 

Before Grace had answered some- 
body else came to the door below—a 
footfall light as a roe’s, There was a 
hurried tapping upon the panel, as if 
with the impatient tips of fingers 
whose owner thought not whether a 
knocker were there or no. Without 
a pause and possibly guided by the 
stray beam of light on the landing, 
the new-comer ascended the staircase 
as the first had done. Grace was 
sufliciently visible, and the lady, for 
a lady it was, came to her side. 

*“T could make nobody hear down 
stairs,” said Felice Charmond, with 
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lips whose dryness could almost be 
heard, and panting, as she stood like 
one ready to sink on the floor with 
distress. “What is—the matter— 
tell me the worst! Can he live?” 
She looked at Grace imploringly, 
without perceiving poor Suke, who, 
dismayed at such a presence, had 
shrunk away into the shade. Mrs. 
Charmond’s little feet were covered 
with mud: she was quite unconscious 
of her appearance now. “I have 
heard such a dreadful report,” she 
went on: “I came to ascertain the 
truth of it. Is he—killed?” 

“She won’t tell us—he’s dying— 
he’s in that room!” burst out Suke, 
regardless of consequences, as she 
heard the distant movements of Mrs. 
Melbury and Grammer in the bed- 
room at the end of the passage. 

“Where?” said Mrs. Charmond ; 
and on Suke pointing out the direction 
she made as if to go thither. 

Grace barred the way. “ He is not 
there,’ she said. “I have not seen 
him any more than you. I have heard 
a report only—not so bad as you 
think. It must have been exaggerated 
to you.” 

* Please do not conceal anything— 
let me know all!” said Felice doubt- 
ingly. 

* You shall know all I know—you 
have a perfect right to know—who 
can have a better than either of 
you?”’ said Grace with a delicate sting 
which was lost upon Felice Charmond 
now. “I repeat, I have only heard a 
less alarming account than you have 
heard ; how much it means, and how 
little, I cannot say. I pray God that 
it means not much— in common 
humanity. You probably pray the 
same—for other reasons.” 

She regarded them both there in 
the dim light a while. 

They stood dumb in their trouble : 
not stinging back at her, not heeding 
her mood. A tenderness spread over 
Grace like a dew. It was well, very 
well, conventionally, to address either 
one of them in the wife's regulation 
terms of virtuous sarcasm, as woman, 


creature, or thing, for losing their 


hearts to her husband. But life, what 
was it, and who was she? She had, 
like the singer of the Psalm of Asaph, 
been plagued and chastened all the 
day long; but could she, by retribu- 
tive words, in order to please herself. 
the individual, “offend against the 
generation,” as he would not ! 

“He is dying, perhaps!” blubbered 
Suke Damson, putting her apron to 
her eyes. 

In their gestures and faces there 
were anxieties, affection, agony of 
heart—all for a man who had wronged 
them—had never really behaved 
towards either of them anyhow but 
selfishly. Neither one but would have 
well-nigh sacrificed half her life to 
him, even now. The tears which his 
possibly critical situation could not 
bring to her eyes surged over at the 
contemplation of these fellow-women. 
She turned to the balustrade, bent 
herself upon it, and wept. 

Thereupon Felice began to ery also. 
without using her handkerchief, and 
letting the tears run down silently. 
While these three poor women stood 
together thus, pitying another though 
most to be pitied themselves, the pacing 
of a horse or horses became audible 
in the court, and in a moment Mel- 
bury’s voice was heard calling to his 
stableman. Grace at once started up, 
ran down the stairs, and out into the 
quadrangie as her father crossed it 
towards the door. “Father, what is 
the matter with him ?”’ she cried. 

“Who, Edgar?” said Melbury 
abruptly. “ Matter? Nothing. What, 
my dear, and have you got home safe ? 
Why, you are better already! But 
you ought not to be out in the air like 
this.” 

“But he has been thrown off his 
horse !”’ 

*T know; I know. I saw it. He 
got up again, and walked off as well 
as ever. A fall on the leaves didn’t 
hurt a spry fellow like him. He did 
not come this way,” he added signiti- 
cantly. “I suppose he went to look 
for his horse. I tried to find him, but 
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could not. But after seeing him go 
away under the trees I found the horse, 
and have led it home for safety. So 
he must walk. Now, don’t you stay 
out here in this night air.” 

She returned to the house with her 
father. When she had again ascended 
to the landing and to her own rooms 
beyond, it was a great relief to her to 
find that both Petticoat the First and 
Petticoat the Second of her Bien-aimé 
had silently disappeared. They had, 
in all probability, heard the words of 
her father, and departed, with their 
anxieties relieved. 

Presently her parents came up to 
Grace, and busied themselves to see 
that she was comfortable. Perceiving 
soon that she would prefer to be left 
alone they went away. 

Grace waited on. The clock raised 
its voice now and then, but her husband 
did not return. At her father’s usual 
hour for retiring he again came in to 
see her. ‘“ Do not stay up,” she said, 
as soon as he entered. “lam not at 
all tired. I will sit up for him.” 

“TI think it will be useless, Grace,” 
said Melbury slowly. 

“Why?” 

“T have had a bitter quarrel with 
him. And on that account I hardly 
think he will return to-night.” 

“A quarrel? Was that after the 
fall seen by the boy?” 

Melbury nodded an aftirmative— 
without taking his eyes off the candle. 

“Yes; it was as we were coming 
home together,” he said. 

Something had been swelling up in 
Grace while her father was speaking. 
“ How could you want to quarrel with 
him?” she cried suddenly. “ Why 
could you not let him come home 
quietly, if he were inclined to? He is 
my husband; and now you have 
married me to him surely you need 
not provoke him unnecessarily. First 
you induce me to accept him, and then 
you do things that divide us more 
than we should naturally be divided !” 

“ How can you speak so unjustly to 
me, Grace?” said Melbury, with in- 
dignant sorrow. “J divide you from 
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You 


your husband, indeed! little 
think—” 

He was inclined to say more—to 
tell her the whole story of the en- 
counter, and that the provocation he 
had received had lain entirely in hear- 
ing her despised. But it would have 
greatly distressed her, and he forebore. 


“You had better lie down. You are 
tired,” he said soothingly. ‘“Good- 


night.” 

The household went to bed, and a 
silence fell upon the dwelling, broken 
only by the occasional skirr of a halter 
in Melbury’s stables. Despite her 
father’s advice Grace still waited up. 
But nobody came. 

It was a critical time in Grace’s 
emotional life, that night. She thought 
of her husband a good deal, and for 
the nonce forgot Winterborne. 

“How these unhappy women must 
have admired Edgar!” she said to 
herself. ‘ How attractive he must be 
to everybody; and, indeed, he is 
attractive.” The possibility is that, 
piqued by rivalry, these ideas might 
have been transformed into their 
corresponding emotions by a show of 
the least reciprocity in Fitzpiers. 
There was, in truth, a love-bird yearn- 
ing to fly from her heart; and it 
wanted a lodging badly. 

But no husband came. The fact was 
that Melburv had been much mistaken 
about the condition of Fitzpiers. 
People do not fall headlong on stumps 
of underwood with impunity. Had 
the old man been able to watch Fitz- 
piers narrowly enough he would have 
observed that, on rising and walking 
into the thicket, he dropped blood as 
he went ; that he had not proceeded 
fifty yards before he showed signs of 
being dizzy, and, raising his hands to 
his head, reeled and fell. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GRACE was not the only one who 
watched and meditated in Hintock 
that night. Felice Charmond was in 
no mood to retire to rest at a custom- 
ary hour; and over her drawing-room 
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fire at the Manor House she sat as 
motionless and in as deep a reverie as 
Grace in her little chamber at the 
homestead. 

Having caught ear of Melbury’s 
intelligence while she stood on the 
landing at his house, and been eased 
of much of her mental distress, her 
sense of personal decoram returned 
upon her with a rush. She descended 
the stairs and left the door like a 
ghost, keeping close to the walls of 
the building till she got round to the 
gate of the quadrangle, through which 
she noiselessly passed almost before 
Grace and her father had _ finished 
their discourse. Suke Damson had 
thought it well to imitate her superior 
in this respect, and, descending the 
back stairs as Felice descended the 
front, went out at the side door and 
home to her cottage. 

Once outside Melbury’s gates Mrs. 
Charmond ran with all her speed to 
the Manor House, without stopping or 
turning her head. She entered her 
own welling as she had emerged 
from it—by the drawing-room window. 
Everything was just as she had left 
it: she had been gone about three- 
quarters of an hour by the clock, and 
nobody seemed to have discovered her 
absence. Tired in body but tense in 
mind she sat down, palpitating, round- 
eyed, bewildered at what she had 
done. 

She had been betrayed by affrighted 
love into a visit which, now that the 
emotion instigating it had calmed 
down under her belief that Fitzpiers 
was in no danger, was the saddest sur- 
prise to her. This was how she had 
set about doing her best to escape her 
passionate bondage tohim! Somehow, 
in declaring to Grace and to herself 
the unseemliness of her infatuation, 
she had grown a convert to its irresisti- 
bility. If Heaven would only give 
her strength ; but Heaven never did! 
One thing was indispensable: she 
must go away from Hintock if she 
meant to withstand further temptation. 
The struggle was too wearying, too 
hopeless, while she remained. It was 


but a continual capitulation of con- 
science to what she dared not name. 

By degrees, as she sat, Felice’s mind 
—helped perhaps by the anti-climax 
of learning that her lover was un- 
harmed after all her fright about him 
—grew wondrously strong in wise 
resolve. For the moment she was in 
a mood, in the words of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, “to run mad with discre- 
tion” ; and was so persuaded that 
discretion lay in departure that she 
wished to set about going that very 
minute. Jumping up from her seat, she 
began to gather together some small 
personal knickknacks scattered about 
the room, to feel that preparations 
were really in train. 

While moving here and there she 
fancied that she heard a slight noise 
out of doors, and stood still. Surely 
it was a tapping at the window. A 
thought entered her mind, and burnt 
her cheek. He had come to that 
window before; yet was it possible 
that he should dare to do so now! 
All the servants were in bed, and in 
the ordinary course of affairs she 
would have retired also. Then she 
remembered that on stepping in by 
the casement and closing it, she had 
not fastened the window-shutter, so 
that a streak of light from the interior 
of the room might have revealed her 
vigil to an observer on the lawn. 
How all things conspired against her 
keeping faith with Grace! The tap- 
ping recommenced, light as from the 
bill of a little bird: her illegitimate 
hope overcame her now : she went and 
pulled back the shutter, determining 
however to shake her head at him and 
keep the casement securely closed. 

What she saw outside might have 
struck terror into a heart stouter than 
a helpless woman’s at midnight. In 
the centre of the lowest pane of the 
window, close to the glass, was a human 
face, which she barely recognised as the 
face of Fitzpiers. It was surrounded 
with the darkness of the night without. 
corpse-like in its pallor, and covered 
with blood. As disclosed in the square 
area of the pane it met her frightened 
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eyes like a replica of the Sudarium of 
St. Veronica. 

He moved his lips, and looked at her 
imploringly. Her rapid mind pieced 
together in an instant a possible con- 
catenation of events which might have 
led to this tragical issue. She un- 
latched the casement with a terrified 
hand, and bending down to where he 
was crouching pressed her face to his 
with passionate solicitude. She assisted 
him into the room without a word, to 
do which it was almost necessary to 
lift him bodily. Quickly closing the 
window and fastening the shutters she 
bent over him breathlessly. 

* Are you hurt much, much?” she 
cried faintly. “Oh, oh, how is this !” 

“ Rather much—but don’t be fright- 
ened,” he answered in a difficult whis- 
per, and turning himself to obtain an 
easier position if possible. ‘“ A little 
water, please.”’ 

She ran across into the dining-room, 
and brought a bottle and glass, from 
which he eagerly drank. He could 
then speak much better, and with her 
help got upon the nearest couch. 

“ Are you dying, Edgar?” she said. 
“ Do speak to me!” 

“T am half dead,” said Fitzpiers. 
“ But perhaps I shall get over it. . . 
It is chiefly loss of blood.” 

“ But I thought your fall did not 
hurt you?” said she. ‘Who did 
this?” 

“ Felice—my father-in-law! ... I 
have crawled to you more than a mile 
on my hands and knees—God, I thought 
I should never have got here! ... I 
have come to you—because you are the 
only friend—I have in the world now. 
. . « Tecan never go back to Hintock 
—never—to the roof of the Melburys! 
Not poppy nor mandragora will ever 
medicine this bitter feud! ... If I 
were only well again—”’ 

“ Let me bind your head, now that 
you have rested.” 

“ Yes—but wait a moment—it has 
stopped bleeding, fortunately, or I 
should be a dead man before now. 
While in the wood I managed to make 
a tourniquet of some halfpence and 
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my handkerchief, as well as I could in 
the dark. . . . But listen, dear Felice ! 
Can you hide me till lam weil? What- 
ever comes, I can be seen in Hintock 
no more. My practice is nearly gone 
you know—and after this I would not 
care to recover it if I could.” 

By this time Felice’s tears began 
to blind her. Where were now her 
discreet plans for sundering their lives 
for ever? To administer to him in 
his pain, and trouble, and poverty, was 
her single thought. The first step was 
to hide him, and she asked herself 
where. A place occurred to her 
mind, 

She got him some wine from the 
dining-room, which strengthened him 
much. Then she managed to remove 
his boots, and, as he could now keep 
himself upright by leaning upon her 
on one side and a walking-stick on the 
other, they went thus in slow march 
out of the room and up the stairs. At 
the top she took him along a gallery, 
pausing whenever he required rest, 
and thence up a smaller staircase to 
the least used part of the house; where 
she unlocked a door. Within was a 
lumber-room, containing abandoned 
furniture of all descriptions, built up 
in piles which obscured the light of 
the windows, and formed between 
them nooks and Jairsin which a person 
would not be discerned even should 
an eye gaze in at the door. The articles 
were mainly those that had belonged 
to the previous owner of the house, 
and had been bought in by the late 
Mr. Charmond at the auction; but 
changing fashion, and the tastes of a 
young wife, had caused them to be 
relegated to this dungeon. 

Here Fitzpiers sat on the floor 
against the wall till she had hauled 
out materials for a bed, which she 
spread on the floor in one of the afore- 
said nooks. She obtained water and 
a basin, and washed the dried blood 
from his face and hands ; and when he 
was comfortably reclining fetched food 
from the larder. Wu le he ate, her 
eyes lingered anxious!» on his face, 
following its every movement with 
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such loving-kindness as only a fond 
woman can show. 

He was now in better condition, and 
discussed his position with her. 

“What I fancy I said to Melbury 
must have been enough to enrage any 
man, if uttered in cold blood, and with 
knowledge of his presence. But I did 
not know him, and I was stupefied by 
what he had given me, so that I hardly 
was aware of what I said. Well—the 
veil of that temple is rent in twain! 
... As I am not going to be seen 
again in Hintock, my first efforts 
must be directed to allay any alarm 
that may be felt at my absence, before 
I am able to get clear away. Nobody 
must suspect that I have been hurt, or 
there will be a country talk about me. 
Felice, I must at once concoct a letter 
to check all search for me. I think 
if you can bring me a pen and paper 
I may be able to doit now. I could 
rest better if it were done. Poor 
thing ! how I tire her with running up 
and down!” 

She fetched writing materials, and 
held up the blotting-book as a support 
to his hand, while he penned a brief 
note to his nominal wife. 

“The animosity shown towards me 
by vour father,” he wrote in this coldest 
of marital epistles, “is such that I 
cannot return again to a roof which is 
his, even though it shelters you. A 
parting is unavoidable, as you are sure 
to be on his side in this division. I 
am starting on a journey which will 
take me a long way from Hintock, and 
you must not expect to see me there 
again for some time.” 

He then gave her a few directions 
bearing upon his professional engage- 
ments and other practical matters, con- 
cluding without a hint of his destina- 
tion, or a notion of when she would 
see him again. He offered to read the 
note to Felice before he closed it up; 
but she would not hear or see it : that 
side of his obligations distressed her 
beyond endurance. She turned away 
from Fitzpiers, and sobbed bitterly. 

“If you can get this posted at a 
place some miles away,’ he whispered, 


exhausted by the effort of writing, 
“at Shottsford, or Port-Bredy, or still 
better, Budmouth, it will divert all 
suspicion from this house as the place 
of my refuge.” 

“T{ will drive to one or other of the 
places myself—anything to keep it un- 
known,” she murmured, her voice 
weighted with vague foreboding, now 
that the excitement of helping him 
had passed away. 

Fitzpiers told her that there was yet 
one thing more to be done. “ In creep- 
ing over the fence on to the lawn,” he 
said, “I made the rail bloody, and it 
shows rather too plainly on the white 
paint—I could see it in the dark. At 
all hazards it should be washed off. 
Could you do that also, Felice ¢” 

What will not women do on such 
devoted occasions ? Weary as she was 
she went—all the way down the ram- 
bling staircases to the ground-floor, 
then to search for a lantern, which 
she lighted and hid under her cloak ; 
then for a wet sponge, and next forth 
into the night. The white railing 
stared out in the darkness at her ap- 
proach, and a ray from the enshrouded 
lantern fell upon the blood—just where 
he had told her it would be found. 
She shuddered. It was almost too 
much to bear in one day—but with a 
shaking hand she sponged the rail 
clean, and returned to the house. 

The time occupied by these several 
proceedings was not much less than 
two hours. When all was done, and 
she had smoothed his extemporised 
bed, and placed everything within his 
reach that she could think of, she took 
her leave of him, and locked him in. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WuHew her husband’s letter reached 
Grace’s hands, bearing upon it the post- 
mark of a distant town, it never once 
crossed her mind that Fitzpiers was 
within a mile of her still. She felt re- 
lieved that he did not write more 
bitterly of the quarrel with her father, 
whatever its nature might have been ; 
but the general frigidity of his com- 


























munication quenched in her the in- 
cipient spark that events had kindled 
so shortly before. 

From this centre of information it 
was made known in Hintock that the 
doctor had gone away, and as none 
but the Melbury household was aware 
that he did not return on the night of 
his accident, no excitement manifested 
itself in the village. 

Thus the early days of May passed 
by. None but the nocturna] birds and 
animals observed that late one even- 
ing, towards the middle of the month, 
a closely wrapped figure, with a crutch 
under one arm and a stick in his hand, 
crept out from Hintock House across 
the lawn to the shelter of the trees, 
taking thence a slow and laborious 
walk to the nearest point of the turn- 
pike road. The mysterious personage 
was so disguised that his own wife 
would hardly have known him. Felice 
Charmond was a practised hand at 
such work, as well she might be ; and 
she had done her utmost in padding 
and painting Fitzpiers with the old 
materials of her art in the recesses of 
the lumber-room. 

In the highway he was met by a 
covered carriage, which conveyed him 
to Sherton Abbas, whence he proceeded 
to the nearest port on the south coast, 
and immediately crossed the Channel. 

But it was known to everybody that 
three days after this time Mrs, Char- 
mond executed her often-deferred plan 
of setting out for a long term of travel 
and residence on the Continent. She 
went off one morning as unostenta- 
tiously as could be, and took no maid 
with her, having, she said, engaged one 
to meet her at a point further on in 
her route. After that, Hintock House, 
so frequently deserted, was again to be 
let. Spring had not merged in summer 
when a clinching rumour, founded on 
the best of evidence, reached the parish 
and neighbourhood. Mrs. Charmond 
and Fitzpiers had been seen together 
in Baden, in relations which set at rest 
the question that had agitated the little 
community ever since the winter. 


Melbury had entered the Valley of 
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Humiliation even further than Grace. 
His spirit seemed broken. 

But once a week he mechanically 
went to market as usual, and here, as 
he was passing by the conduit one day, 
his mental condition expressed largely 
by his gait, he heard his name spoken 
by a voice formerly familiar. He 
turned and saw a certain Fred Beau- 
cock—once a promising lawyer’s clerk 
and local dandy, who had been called 
the cleverest fellow in Sherton, with- 
out whose brains the firm of solicitors 
employing him would be nowhere. 
But later on Beaucock had fallen into 
the mire. He was invited out a good 
deal, sang songs at agricultural meet- 
ings and burgesses’ dinners: in sum, 
victualled himself with spirits more 
frequently than was good for the clever 
brains or body either. He lost his 
situation, and after an absence spent 
in trying his powers elsewhere came 
back to his native town, where, at the 
time of the foregoing events in Hintock, 
he gave legal advice for astonishingly 
small fees—mostly carrying on his pro- 
fession on public-house settles, in whose 
recesses he might often have been 
overheard making country - people’s 
wills for half-a-crown : calling with a 
learned voice for pen-and-ink and a 
halfpenny sheet of paper, on which he 
drew up the testament while resting it 
in a little space wiped with his hand 
on the table amid the liquid circles 
formed by the cups and glasses. An 
idea implanted early in life is difficult 
to uproot, and many elderly trades- 
people still clung to the notion that 
Fred Beaucock knew a great deal of 
law. 

It was he who had called Melbury 
by name. ‘“ You look very down, 
Mr. Melbury—very, if I may say as 
much,” he observed, when the timber- 
merchant turned. “ But I know—l 
know. A very sad case—very. I was 
bred to the law, as you know, and am 
professionally no stranger to such 
matters. Well, Mrs. Fitzpiers has her 
remedy.” 

“ How—what—a remedy?” said 
Melbury. 
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“Under the new law, sir. A new 
court was established last year, and 
under the new statute, twenty and 
twenty-one Vic., cap. eighty-five, un- 
marrying is as easy as marrying. No 
more Acts of Parliament necessary : 
no longer one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. But come inside 
—I was just going to have a nibley- 
kin of rum-hot—I’ll explain it all to 
you.” 

The intelligence amazed Melbury, 
who saw little of newspapers. And 
though he was a severely correct man 
in his habits, and had no taste for 
entering a tavern with Fred Beaucock 
—nay, would have been quite unin- 
fluenced by such a character on any 
other matter in the world—such fasci- 
nation lay in the idea of delivering 
his poor girl from bondage, that it 
deprived him of the critical faculty. 
He could not resist the ex-lawyer’s 
clerk, and entered the inn. 

Here they sat down to the rum, 
which Melbury paid for as a matter of 
course, Beaucock leaning back on the 
settle with a legal gravity which would 
hardly allow him to be conscious of 
the spirits before him, though they 
nevertheless disappeared with mys- 
terious quickness. 

How much of the exaggerated in- 
formation on the then new divorce 
laws which Beaucock imparted to his 
listener was the result of ignorance, 
and how much of dupery, was never 
ascertained. But he related such a 
plausible story of the ease with which 
Grace could become a free woman that 
her father irradiated with the 
project ; and though he scarcely wetted 
his lips, Melbury never knew how he 
came out of the inn, or when or where 
he mounted his gig to pursue his way 
homeward, But home he found him- 
self, his brain having all the way 
seemed to ring sonorously as a gong in 
the intensity of its stir. Before he 
had seen Grace, he was accidentally 
met by Winterborne, who found his 
face shining as if he had, like the 
Lawgiver, conversed with an angel. 

He relinquished his horse, and took 
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Winterborne by the arm to a heap of 
rendlewood—as barked oak was here 
called—which lay under a_privet- 
hedge. 

“Giles,” he said, when they had sat 
down upon the logs, “there's a new 
law in the land! Grace can be free 
quite easily. I only knew it by the 
merest accident. I might not have 
found it out for the next ten years. 
She can get rid of him—d’ye hear—get 
rid of him. Think of that, my friend 
Giles |!” 

He related what he had learnt of 
the new legal remedy. A subdued 
tremulousness about the mouth was 
all the response that Winterborne 
made ; and Melbury added, “‘ My boy, 
you shall have her yet—if you want 
her.” His feelings had gathered volume 
as he said this, and the articulate 
sound of the old idea drowned his sight 
in mist. 

“Are you sure—about this new 
law?’’? asked Winterborne, so dis- 
quieted bya gigantic exultation which 
loomed alternately with fearful doubt, 
that he evaded the full acceptance of 
Melbury’s last statement. 

Melbury said that he had no man 
ner of doubt, for since his talk witb 
Beaucock it had come into his mind 
that he had seen some time ago in the 
weekly paper an allusion to such a 
legal change ; but, having no interest 
in those desperate remedies at the 
moment, he had passed it over. ‘“ But 
I’m not going to let the matter rest 
doubtful fora single day,” he continued. 
*T am going to London. Beaucock 
will go with me, and we shall get the 
best advice as soon as we possibly can. 
Beaucock is a thorough lawyer—no- 
thing the matter with him but a fiery 
palate. I knew him as the stay and 
refuge of Sherten in knots of law at 
one time.” 

Winterborne’s replies were of the 
vaguest. The new possibility was 
almost unthinkable by him at the 
moment. He was what was called at 
Hintock ‘“‘a solid-going fellow” ; he 
maintained his abeyant mood, not from 
want of reciprocity, but from a taci 















turn hesitancy, taught by life as ke 
knew it. 

*“ But,” continued the timber-mer- 
chant, a temporary crease or two of 
anxiety supplementing those already 
established in his forehead by time and 
care, “Grace is not at all well. No- 
thing constitutional, you know ; but 
she has been in a low nervous state 
ever since that night of fright. I 
don’t. doubt but that she will be all 
right soon. . L wonder how she is 
this evening?” He rose with the 
words, as if he had too long forgotten 
her personality in the excitement of 
her previsioned career, 

They had sat till the evening was 


beginning to dye the garden brown, 
and now went towards Melbury’s 


house, Giles a few steps in the rear 
of his old friend, who was stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of the moment to 
outstep the ordinary walking of Win- 
terborne. He felt shy of entering 
(yrace’s presence as her reconstituted 
lover—which was how her father’s 
manner would be sure to present him 
—before definite information as to 
her future state was forthcoming: it 
seemed too nearly like the act of those 
who rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

A chill to counterbalance all the 
glowing promise of the day was prompt 
enough in coming. No sooner had he 
followed the timber-merchant in at 
the door than he heard Grammer in- 
form him that Mrs. Fitzpiers was still 
more unwell than she had been in the 
morning. Old Dr, Jones being in the 
neighbourhood they had called him in, 
and he had instantly directed them 
to get her to bed. They were not, 
however, to consider her illness serious 
—a feverish, nervous attack, the result 
of recent events, was what she was 
suffering from—and she would doubt- 
less be well in a few days 

Winterborne therefore did not re- 
main, and his hope of seeing her that 
evening was disappointed. Even this 
aggravation of her morning condition 
did not greatly depress Melbury. He 
knew, he said, that his daughter’s con- 
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stitution was sound enough. It was 
only these domestic troubles that were 
pulling her down. Once free she 
would be blooming again. Melbury 
diagnosed rightly, as parents usually 
do. 

He set out for London the next 
morning, Jones having paid another 
visit and assured him that he might 
leave home without uneasiness, espe- 
cially on an errand of that sort, which 
would the sooner put an end to her 
suspense. 

The timber-merchant had been away 
only a day or two when it was told 
in Hintock that Mr. Fitzpiers’s hat 
had been found in the wood. Later 
on in the afternoon the hat was 
brought to Melbury, and, by a piece 
of ill-fortune, into Grace’s presence. 
It had doubtless lain in the wood ever 
since his fall from the horse; but it 
looked so clean and uninjured—the 
summer weather and leafy shelter 
having much favoured its preservation 
—that Grace could not believe it had 
remained so long concealed. A very 
little fact was enough to set her 
fevered fancy at work at this junc 
ture: she thought him still in the 
neighbourhood : she feared his sudden 
appearance ; and her nervous malady 
developed consequences so grave that 
Dr. Jones began to look serious, and 
the household was alarmed. 

It was the beginning of June, and 
the cuckoo at this time of the summer 
scarcely ceased his cry for more than 
two or three hours during the night. 
The bird’s note, so familiar to her ears 
from infancy, was now absolute tor- 
ture to the poor girl. On the Friday 
following the Wednesday of Melbury’s 
departure, and the day «fter the dis- 
covery of Fitzpiers’s hat, the cuckoo 
began at two o’clock in the morning 
with a sudden ery from one of Mel- 
bury’s apple-trees, not three yards 
from the window of Grace’s room. 

*Oh—he is coming!” she cried, 
and in her terror sprang clean out 
from the bed upon the flcor. 

These starts and frights continued 
till noon; and when the doctor had 
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arrived and had seen her, and had 
talked with Mrs. Melbury, he sat 
down and meditated. That ever-pre- 
sent terror it was indispensable to 
remove from her mind at all hazards ; 
and he thought how this might be 
done. 

Without saying a word to anybody 
in the house, or to the disquieted 
Winterborne waiting in the lane be- 
low, Dr. Jones went home and wrote 
to Mr. Melbury at the address in Lon- 
don he had obtained from his wife. 
The gist of his communication was that 
Mrs. Fitzpiers should be assured as 
soon as possible that steps were being 
taken to sever the bond which was 
becoming a torture to her: that she 
would soon be free; and was even 
then virtually so. “If you can say it 
at once it may be the means of avert- 
ing much harm,” he said. “* Write to 
herself ; not to me.” 

On Saturday he drove over to 
Hintock, and assured her with myste- 
rious pacifications that in a day or 
two she might expect to receive some 
good news. So it turned out. When 
Sunday morning came there was a 
letter for Grace from her father. It 
arrived at seven o'clock, the usual time 
at which the toddling postman passed 
by Hintock: at eight Grace awoke, 
having slept an hour or two for a 
wonder, and Mrs. Melbury brought 
up the letter. 

“Can you open it yourself?” said 
she. 

“Oh yes, yes!” said Grace with 
feeble impatience. She tore the enve- 
lope, unfolded the sheet, and read; 
when a creeping blush tinctured her 
white neck and cheek. 

Her father had exercised a bold dis- 
cretion. He informed her that she 
need have no further concern about 
Fitzpiers’s return: that she would 
shortly be a free woman; and there- 
fore if she should desire to wed her 
old lover—which he trusted was the 
case, since it was his own deep wish— 
she would be in a position to do so. 
In this Melbury had not written be- 
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yond his belief. But he very much 
stretched the facts in adding that 
the legal formalities for dissolving 
her union were practically settled. 
The truth was that on the arrival 
of the doctor’s letter poor Melbury 
had been much agitated, and could 
with difficulty be prevented by Beau- 
cock from returning to her bedside. 
What was the use of his rushing 
back to Hintock? Beaucock had asked 
him. The only thing that could do 
her any good was a breaking of the 
bond. Though he had not as yet had 
an interview with the eminent solicitor 
they were about to consult, he was on 
the point of seeing him; and the case 
was clear enough. Thus the simple 
Melbury, urged by his parental alarm 
at her danger, by the representations 
of his companion, and by the doctor's 
letter, had yielded, and sat down to 
tell her roundly that she was virtually 
free. 

* And you'd better write also to the 
gentleman,” suggested Beaucock, who, 
scenting fame and the germ of a large 
practice in the case, wished to commit 
Melbury to it irretrievably: to effect 
which he knew that nothing would he 
so potent as awakening the passion 
of Grace tor Winterborne, so that 
her father might not have the heart 
to withdraw from his attempt to make 
her love legitimate when he discovered 
that there were difficulties in the way. 

The nervous, impatient Melbury 
was much pleased with the idea of 
“starting them at once,” as he called 
it. To put his long-delayed reparative 
scheme in train had become a passion 
with him now. He added to the letter 
addressed to his daughter a passage 
hinting that she ought to begin to en- 
courage Winterborne, lest she should 
lose him altogether; and he wrote to 
Giles that the path was virtually open 
for him at last. Life was short, he 
declared : there were slips betwixt the 
cup and the lip; her interest in him 
should be reawakened at once, that all 
might be ready when the good time 
came for uniting them. 


(To he continued.) 








